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appearance, having a dry aspect. 

short time, this surface ins to separate ; 
discharge takes place from the wound ; 
granulations scon shoot up from the sur- 
face; they cover the wound, fill up the 
chasm that has been made, and then the part 
cicatrises, and goes through the process 
which 1 have already had occasion to de- 
scribe to you, in speaking of ulceration. 

The changes which the wound undergoes 
have been noted by the older writers in sur- 
gery, and they have given them names 
which express the different periods of its 
progress, though they are different from 
those we employ at the present day. They 

I believe 1 omitted to mention to| said that every wound must go through the 
that occasion, what should be done | process of mundification or cleaning ; of di- 
comes onin this way. | gestion or discharge; of incarnation or 
e.—It is neces-| granulation; that is, the formation of new 
w , to remove the/| flesh, and cicatrisation. These are the 
» ifany such have formed in| terms employed by the older writers, and 
the vessel if it continues | they express, very sufficiently, the pee 
The removal of the coagula, how- | wound has to pass through, when it is - 
and the exposure of the surface of the | ing by the second iutention. 

wound, will Lacerations and Contusions.—In lace- 
i rated and contused wounds, the mn pened 
wound, if there be any|the body are divided by tearing, and not by 
a slight kind till continuing | cutting ; and the surface of the wound very 
if bleeding will | commonly is still further injured by being 
i bruised. We find that the inflammation 
excited by an injury of this kind, corre- 
sponds in degree with the extent of the in- 
.| jury that has been inflicted. Thus, when 
parts of the body are lacerated and bruised, 
a much higher degree of inflammaiion is 

produced than is occasioned by si 

cision, The inflammation, 
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adhesion ; the inflammation is too consider-|in the parts than was just sufficient to ac- 
able. The union and healing of such inju-|complish the purpose of healing, The sur- 
ries take place by granulation or cicatrisa- | face of the wound cleansed; a ial 
tion—that is, by the second intention. In| slough took place from the whole of it; it 
fact, the degree of action excited in the | then granulated very copi ; and al- 
part that has suffered this injury is often so | though, at first, a very fi injury, 
considerable, that the surface of the wound }the healing process went regularly on, occu- 
perishes or sloughs. It is to no purpose | pying about two months; and, in this way, 
that we bring together, with great accuracy, |this very formidable injury was healed, 
the sides of a wound of this description, for | without any local suffering, and without any 
they will not unite if we do. It is well, | febrile disturbance of the system. 
however, slightly and gently toapproximate| Bruises.—1n the injury which we call a 
them, and then to cover the wound over | bruise, or contusion, considerable force is 
with a damp cloth, or a soft poultice, await-| applied to the soft parts of the body. The 
ing the process of granulation and cicatrisa-|cobesion of those parts is loosened; the 
tion. If the wound be of considerable ex- | structure is considerably affected, without the 
tent, the local inflammation, and consequent | parts being actually divided, and frequently 
febrile disturbance, may very likely require | in conjunction with this effect, there is effu- 
a very active antiphlogistic treatment. You sion of blood into the substanee of the part ; 
may have occasion to take blood generally, | this latter, however, is not absolutely neces- 
or by leeches ; and also to adopt those other | sary to the production of wounds of this kind. 
antiphlogistic means, which, together with Such, however, is generally the character of 
rest, are likely to accomplish your object. | an injury which constitutes a bruise or contu- 
A patient was some time since brought into! sion. ‘he effect of this injury is to inter- 
this hospital and put under my care, who) fere materially with the function which the 
having got drunk while driving a coal-/| part affected should execute. Thus, when 
wagon, fell with one leg just in front of the | muscles are bruised, the motions which they 
wheel. The wheel caught the leg exactly ' have to perform can either not be executed 
atthe bend of the knee ; it did not go over | at all, or are executed very imperfectly. If 
the limb, but dragged it forward on the | bruises take place about a joint, considerable 
nd, without actually going over it.| stiffness of the joint is produced: here the 
e was brought to the hospital with a/part should be kept perfectly quiet. If 
wound about five inches in length across| there be considerable pain produced, blood 
the lower part of the keee, just below the | should be takea from the part by the appli- 
patella, and about three inches in transverse | cation of leeches, and the other local means 
measurement. The intezuments, the cellu-| which are calculated to prevent the oceur- 





lar membrane, and nearly the whole of the 
extensor muscles of the knee, were divided, 
im consequence of the limb having been 
dragged by the wheel. The surface of the 
wound, it being wet dirty weather at the 
time, had just the appearance of a mass of 
dark London mud, for the Iacerated flesh 
was thoroughly incorporated with the filth 
of tle ground, over which he had been 
dragged. There was gteat reason, in the 
first instance, to apprehend that the knee- 
joint was laid open ; but it afterwards ap- 
ared, that although the synovial mem- 
rane was exposed, it was not divided. 
Now, in this case, the limb was laid straight, 
and a couple of splints were placed along it 
to keep it perfectly at rest. It was cleaned, 
and covered with a soft poultice. In the 
course of the evening, it was found that the 
patient's pulse had risen, and twenty-four 
ounces of blood were taken from the arm, 
and he was purged, Next day, sixteen 
ounces more blood were taken from the 
arm, and he was purged again. On the fol- 
lowing day, he was again bled from the arm 
to the extent of sixteen ounces. This treat- 
ment completely prevented the occurrence 
of local inflammation and general febrile 
disturbance, and no further action took place 





rence of inflammation should be adopted. 
The treatment, in fact, must be of the anti- 
phlogistic character, according to the na- 
ture of the symptoms produced. When 
muscles are bruised, it is of considerable 
importance that the injured part should be 
kept at rest, that is, that the museles should 
not be exerted for a considerable time after 
the oecurrence of the injury, in order that 
they may recover their power of contraction. 
Ecchymosis.—The effusion of blood in 
consequence of a bruise, is technically called 
ecchymosis, and it may take place either 
into the interstices, so as to be diffused 
throughout the part generally, or it may 
collect together in one point. In the case of 
diffused ecchymosis, the blood gradually and 
mechanically tinges the texture of the Fame 
and produces those colours whieh are - 
liarly known by the terms black and biwe 
marks consequent on bruising. Those bleck 
and blue marks ere not produced i diat 
ly; they do not immediately follow the 
blow, bat there seems to be a gradual ting- 
ing of the part by the blood, when the 
sion has taken place. A portion of the skin 
becomes of a dark-brownish, or reddish a 
pearance ; then come the other colours, 
the changes of eolour which are thus pro- 
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, often extend toa considerable dis- | limb, and injured a part below of consider- 
from the part which has been imme- able importance, 
i injured. As these wounds do not, in the first in- 
blood which is thus effused, is re- stance, put on a formidable appearance, 
by the absorbents; and, perhaps, patients continue to use tbe limb; they go 
ig no application that we can make use on with their ordinary exertions, and they 
will very much accelerate the natu- | bring on inflammation of the part. When 
ral process of absorption. The blood will inflammation is brought on in consequence 
be removed by the absorbents if no applica- | of a wound of this kind, it affects the deep- 
tions at all be employed. Some substances, seated textures of the limb; hence the limb 
however, in the Materia Medica, have been | generally swells and becomes hard, the in- 
considered to possess the power of accele- | flamed parts being confined and bound down 
rating this natural process, aud they have | by the fascia which covers them. ‘The ap- 
been called discutients. The muriate of! pearance, thea, which the limb exhibits, is 
ammonia in the form of solution, has been | often ascribed to inflammation or injury of 
considered to have this power ; and thus it|the fascia. When there is considerable 
is a common ingredient employed in any swelling, and the part is rendered very 
application, when the object is to assist | tense and hard, people say, “‘ Oh, the fascia 
the absorption of diffused blood. Stimulat-|is inflamed.” Now the truth is, fascia is 
ing applications, those that contain ammo- one of thase textures which are very little 
nia, and the various stimulating liniments, | liable to. inflammation. Inflammation of 
are supposed to have the power of assisting | fascia is very seldom to be found ; and in- 
in this process. |flammations occurring in parts after pung- 
Whien the blood is effused into one mass tures, are not to be ascribed to the fascia, 
ina limb, for example, and if the limb be but to their happening in deeper textures 
kept perfectly quiet, the effusion may, in | of the limb, and to the cireumstance of those 
like manner, be removed by the absorbents ; | textures being confined aud bound down by 
but it happens, not uncommonly, that the |the fascia. Lt is necessary, therefore, in 
effusion of blood iu that way excites inflam- | the treatment of a wound of this kind, to 
mation in the part into which it is effused ; | adopt those means, in the first place, which 
then formation of matter will take place,|are calculated to obviate inflammation of 
and, im fact, the symptoms in the part will | deep-seated parts. Although you may not 
de very much like those attendant on an | kaow the extent to which the puncture has 
abscess. You way make an opening, how- | gone, you should treat the case as if it were 
ever, and find, perhaps, that instead of let-|one in which considerable inflammation is 
ting out a quantity of matter, you merely | likely to arise, and thus you will prevent its 
evacuate a large coagulum of blood. occurrence; for if a case of that kind is 
Where there is a large quautity of loose | neglected, the local inflammation often be- 
cellular membrane in a part, this kind of | comes very considerable. 
process is likely to take place; such as| Gun-shot /ounds.—Gun-shot wounds 
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Fill 





jn the scrotum in the male, and labium 
pudendi in the female. Llnstances occur, 
sometimes, in the latter case, particularly 
where enormous swelling will take place 
from the bursting of a vessel, and the effu- 
sion of blood ivto one mass. When this 
takes place, when pain and heat come on in 
the part, you must make an opening and 
e te the effused blood, and apply cold 
afterwards, and the cavity will contract, and 
the case will do very well. 

Puncetured Wounds.—Punctured wounds 
are those which are inflicted by instruments 
that are pointed aud narrow in tleir shape, 
so that they enter the part readily, and pe- 
netrate easily to a considerable depth. In 
fact, the depth of sQ¥ch wounds is uncertain. 
You cannot well tell how far a sbarp- 
pointed instrument has passed into the sub- 
stance of the jimb orthe body. Thedanger, 
therefore, of such a wound is by 20 means 
according to its external appearance. You 
may have a very small external opening 
through the integuments, and yet the instru- 








ment may have gone very deep into she, 


have very commonly been considered as 
altogether different from wounds of other 
kinds, as being very peculiar in their na- 
ture. The injury which is inflicted by 
wounds of this nature, is very considerable, 
The inflammation which they produce in 
the part is violent; their consequences 
altogether are very serious. Hence, when 
fire-arms were first introduced, the effects of 
these wounds were found so much more 
serious than those which were ordinarily 
occasioned by the weapons which were 
previously employed, that it was supposed 
gun-shot wounds were of @ poisonous na- 
ture. lt was suggested that the gunpowder, 
or the heat of the ball, in some measure 
affected the wound, and thus that some 
highly deleterious effect was produced in 
the injured part. Attempts were therefore 
made to counteract this deleterious influence 
by such applications as were supposed to be 
capable of counteracting heat; the applica- 
tion of turpentine, hot oils, and similar hot 
and stimulating dies, were resorted to 
for this purpose. 
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” Writers of modern times, particularly the 
military surgeons of Europe, have am- 
ple opportunities of observing gun-shot 
wounds, and of investigating their nature ; 
so that this part of the subject, and the par- 
ticular rules applicable to it, are now very 
well understood. The only peculiarities in 
gun-shot wounds, arise from the nature of 
the objects by which the wounds are in- 
flicted, and the degree of force with which 
they strike the textures of the human body, 
Balls, bullets, fragments of shells, splinters 
of stone and wood, and various hard sub- 
stances of these kinds, are the objects by 
which the wounds are made, and they are 
driven with great force against the body ; 
they produce lacerated and contused wounds | 
of the most serious kind ; that is, they pro- 
duce injuries which are attended with very 


GUN-SHOT WOUNDS. 


bones may be broken, although the skin may 
be uninjured ; the state of the skin, there- 
fore, is no proof that considerable violence 
has not been offered to a part. 

With respect to the symptoms of gun- 
shot wounds, I may observe, that some- 
times the immediate occurrence of the acci- 
dent is not, denoted by any symptoms, that 
is, the patient is not conscious that the 
wound has been received, more particularly 
if the mind was very actively engaged at 
the time the wound was inflicted, as in the 
instance of persons 19 battle. A leg or a 
thigh may be shot through, and the patient 
may not be aware of the fact until he dis- 
covers it by accident. Very often a serious 
wound of other parts may be inflicted, of 
which the patient is ignorant until he finds 
it out by observing blood to flow from the 








serious local inflammation. The degree of} wound. In other instances considerable 
violence with which these wounds are in- ; pain is produced, serious pain. Sometimes 
flicted, differs in different instances. If a serious and even fatal hemorrhage is pro- 
gun-shot projectile meet the body directly duced at the moment by a gun-shot wound ; 
and in full force, it traverses the part if it, indeed you will easily understand that 
be small ; or if it be larger, and meet a limb, | large vessels may be injured by wounds of 
for example, it probably carries it away. If, this kind, and you will not be surprised if 
a small substance meet the body directly, copious bleeding take place and the patient 


with a less degree of force, it will tear and| perish. But, in the majority of instances, 





lacerate the part, break and splinter the 
bone, producing injuries of this kind accord- 
ing to the degree of force with which it was 
moving. Sometimes balls or bullets strike 
the body obliquely ; they do not come di- | 
rectly against it, but they strike it at various 
angles, and, in fact, do not enter the body, 
but, having touched it, glance off again. 
Under these circumstances, the soft textures 
that intervene between the skin and the! 
bone may be divided, and effusion of blood | 
may take place; the bone itself may be | 
brceken without the skin apparently being | 
injured. It often happens in battle, that) 
persons are found dead on the field in whom | 
there is no appearance of a wound to ac- 
count for death; but if the bodies be ac- 
curately examined, some injury of this kind 
will be found to have taken place ; and those 
injuries have been very commonly ascribed 
to the “‘ wind of the ball.” It has been 
supposed, that a ball which has not struck 
the body, but has passed very near to it, 

roduces some kind of influence, and that 
influence has vaguely been ascribed to the | 
“wind” of the cannon ball. I fancy this 
explanation does not rest on any solid foun- 
dation ; we have no proof for saying that a 
cannon ball by its wind, in passing very 
near to the body, will commit this injury ; 
in fact, if the limb of a person be cut off by 
a cannon ball, it is certain that the ball 
must go very near to the other, yet you do 
not find that other at all injured. There 
can be no ground then for supposing that 
these injuries are occasioned by the wind 
of projectiles. In other cases we find that 








gun-shot wounds do not bleed at all, or only 
to a trifling extent; when a thigh, for in- 
stance, is carried away by a cannon ball, no 
considerable hemorrhage takes place. 

When an artery is divided by actual tear- 
ing, the coats do not give way all at once, 
each in the same degree. The internal and 
middle coats do not allow of stretching like 
the external or cellular coat. The internal 
and middle coats rupture first; the external 
or cellular coat is drawn out to a consider- 
able extent ; but that also at last yields, It 
is very elastic, it contracts again, corrugates, 
and forms a kind of natural bandage, or liga- 
ture, round the divided internal and middle 
coats. ‘Thus, if you take an artery out of a 
part, after a wound of this kind, you will 
find it covered by a dense cellular structure ; 
and, in this way, it happens that when large 
arteries are thus broken, being first violent- 
ly extended, and then torn, they do not bleed, 
although if a bullet or any other body go 
directly through them, without extending 
the coats, very violent hwmorrhage takes 
place, 

Very frequently the occurrence of gun- 
shot wounds produces a peculiar effect, both 
in the nervous and the circulating sys- 
tems. It will produce violent tremors, agi- 
tations, alarms, or feelings of anxiety, in the 
individual. It will disturb the action of 
the heart, and reduce it very much, produc- 
ing a feeble and irregular pulse, pains, colds, 
shiverings, and actual syncope. From the 
effects produced both in the nervous and 
circulating systems, a patient will seem on 
the point of dying from a severe gun-shot 
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wound ; and these will last for a 
few hours after the infliction of the wound, 
although, in other instances, as I have al- 
ready mentioned to you, a patient may be 
hardly aware that a wound exists. These 
symptoms arise from a very violent depres- 
sion of the nervous and circulating systems, 
and go off in two or three hours after the 
wound has been received. 

In considering the treatment of gun-shot 
wounds we may observe, that injuries of this 
kind are very oiten complicated in conse- 
quence of the presence of foreign bodies ; 
that is, the bullet which has produced the 
wound may not have passed through the 
body. It may have entered it, and remained 


may be carried in by the bullet at the time 
the wound takes place. It is desirable, ia 
the first instance, to remove such foreign 
substances, when it can be accomplisbed 
easily. When the bullet, or fragment, is 
near the exterual opening of the wound, and it 
can be removed by inconsiderable incision— 
if a bullet, for instance, having gone through 
a limb, be just under the skin at the oppo- 
site side of the limb, and you can remove it | 
by merely making a division of the skin, by | 
all means take it out. If there be a large 
mass of clothing so sitauted that by a little 
incision you can remove it, it will be desir- 
able for you to do so, for objects of this na- 
ture will become sources of irritation in sub- 

sequent stages of the proceedings, When, | 
however, you cannot get rid of them with- 
Out tedious search, without extensive in- 
cisions, you had better Jeave them alone. It 
often happens that bullets are driven far into 
the body, and without being detected after 
the infliction of the wound, they remain in 
the situation to which they reached in the 
first instance, and actually continue there for 
a number of years, without exciting any irri- 
tation in the part. 1t frequently happens that 
the direction of a bullet, on entering the 
body, is diverted ; it does not go straight 
through trom one surface to the other; it 
does not pursue a straight course, but it will 
be diverted from its regular direction, by 
striking against a bone, or meeting with a 
tendon, or the convex surface of a muscle ; 
and, indeed, so much so that the mere exter- 
nal opening of the wound, and the direction 
the bullet seemed to have taken on first en- 
tering the body, do not give you any means 
of tracing out the part at which it bas arriv- 
ed. In many cases you cannot find out where 
the bullet is seated, so that you have not the 
means of tracing it. 

After the reasons I have given you, it is 
not worth while to make any great search 
for the foreign body. It is better to leave 
the thing alone, for you find that no very 
serious effect is produced by its presence. 
For the first few days after the infliction of 
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such a wound, you cannot do better than 
keep the part covered with a cold, wet, 
cloth. That is the most likely mode to pre- 
vent inflammution, If the cold should be 
unpleasant to the patient, you may apply a 
poultice. As to the posture of the limb, 
you should adopt the position best caleu- 
jlated for its quiet. With regard to the 
| state of the patient’s body, diet, and all other 
|such circumstances, you should adopt that 
plan which is most likely to prevent the oc- 
currence of inflammation, for that is the 
great source of danger in such cases. 

Under certain circumstances, it will be 
necessary for you to adopt very active anti- 
phlogistic means, Where a part of great 








there. Portions of the dregs of the individual | importance is the seat of injury, and where 


the injury is very considerable, you must 
have recourse tothem, Such then are the 
means that you should employ in gun-shot 
wounds. 

But there are certain proceedings which 
it is equally expedient for -you not to adopt. 
In the first place, you are by no means 
to consider it necessary to apply bandages. 
You should not apply a bandage after a gun- 
shot wound, unless there is some particular 
purpose to be answered by it. You might 
expect inflammation and subsequent swell- 
ing as the result of such a proceeding, and 
the probability of these renders the appli- 
cation of bandages very objectionable. It 
was formerly directed that sponges or lint, 
or what some surgeons have called tents, 
should be introduced into the wounds, to 
keep them open, and afford a free discharge 
in the subsequent progress of the wound. 
This is not at all necessary. Again; it has 
been advised to make incisions at the en- 
trance and exit of the bullet, to prevent the 
occurrence of tension, orin order to prevent 
confinement of the matter, when the period 
of its discharge arises. Generally speaking, 
this may be regarded as unnecessary. If 
you adopt the means that are best calculated 
to prevent or allay the inflammation, no ten- 
sion will take place in the part, and, conse- 
quently, those incisions are without any ob- 
ject. If, however, matter should form, and 
considerable inflammation take place—if 
sloughs, or any matter, should be confined, 
it will then be time enough to make the in- 
cisions necessary for the discharge. 

After a few days, the surface of the 
wound will begin to discharge, and be 
sloughy. There is so much bruising in 
gun-shot wounds, that the surface generally 
perishes, and a slough, more or less thick, 
usually separates from the whole track of 
the wound; this process generally com- 
mences four or five days after the infliction 
of the wound, ‘This is a period of danger, 
in consequence of the risk in many in- 
stances, of secondary hemorrhage. If the 
track of the wound slough, and that go 
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very tear to vessels of importance, those 
vessels may be included in the sloughing 
process; aud when a portion of a vessel 
comes away, you may expect free bleeding 
to take place. Thus, in injuries where no 
hemorrhage has occurred immediately on 
the infliction of the wound, very serious 
hemorrhage will take place at the period I 
am now mentioning. At such a time the 
patient should be very carefully watched. | 
dn any case in which the track of the wound 
goes near to a vessel, it is important that you 
should most carefully attend to it at this 
time. Have tourniquets at hand, and in- 
struct the attendant to pay particular atten- | 
tion to the patient. The healing of the 
wound must he accomplished by the process 
of granulation ; and if no blood-vessel have 
been materially injured, if no bone have sus- 
tained considerable injury, though the wound 
has taken place in a part of great importance, 
you will find that if you have adopted all the 
measures calculated to prevent inflamma- 
tion, the injury, apparently very serious at 
first, will do well; nature will perform the 
restorative process speedily, and effectually. 
If a bone have been injured, it will often 
happen that pieces will continue to come 
away through the wound for a considerable 
period. A patient may go on in this way | 
for a long time, without being in any par-| 
ticular danger. 

Amputation.—In the case of gun-shot 
wounds in the extremities, it often hecomes 
a question whether it will be better to at- 
tempt to save the limb, or to perform the 
operation of amputation, In certain cases 
of this kind, the injary is so extensive, and 
so violent in degree, that you would have no 
hesitation in deciding that traumatic gan- 
grene will occur, or that so violent a degree 
of loca) inflammation, and consequent febrile 
disturbance, will take place, as must endan- 
ger the life of the patient. Or the case 
may be rather more doubtful ; it may appear 
possible that the limb may be saved, and yet 
there may be so much doubt about it, that if 

ou make the atiempt, the patient may lose 
his life in consequence; or, after under- 
going serious infl tion, suppurations, 
and protracted formations of matter, he may 
recover at the end of several wecks, or! 
months, or even sometimes years, with a| 
limb so much impaired in power, that it may 
be doubtful whether a wooden leg would not 
be more useful. There can be no hesitation, 
then, in stating, that there ere certain cases 
of gui-shot wounds, in which the removal of 
the limb is the best course of proceeding ; 
although, | should observe to you, that even 
this point has been questioned. Frederic 
the Great, king of Prussia, had so much oc- 
casion for the assistance of soldiers in the 
course of his government, as he was almost 
always ut war, that he could not abide the 

















sight of individuals who had lost their 
limbs, because they were no longer capable 
of serving as soldiers, and he took it into 
his head that his army surgeon often cut off 
the limbs of his soldiers, when amputation 
was unnecessary. He accordingly deter- 
mined to ascertain whether amputation 
could not generally be dispensed witty in bis 
army, and he therefore directed his chief 
army surgeon, Bilguer, to turn his attention 
to the point. That sargeon published a 
tract, the object of which was to prove, that 
amputation might be entirely dispensed 
with, or that, at any rate, it was very sel- 
dom necessary to have recourse to it. The 
title of that work was, **‘ De Membrorum 
Amputatione rarissime administranda aut 
quasi abroganda.” The arguments he had 
recourse to, to show that amputations were 
not necessary, were very well answered by 
Mr. Pott, in his treatise on the subject. In- 
deed, we can have no hesitation in stating, 
that there are cases in which amputation is 
necessary. 

The question then arises, What are the 
kind of gun-shot wounds that require re- 
moval of the limb, and what is the time at 
which the operation may be most advanta- 
geously performed? ‘The cases for ampu- 
tation, are those in which an important 
joint is traversed by a bullet. A gon-shot 
wound of this kind in the knee, is always a 
case for amputation; and army surgeons 
considered, that in most instances, a similar 
injury of the elbow, or of the ancle, is also 
a fit case for amputation; at all events, it 
is so of the ancle. With respect to the 
elbow, the power of restoration is more 
considerable there, and a stiff joint of the 
elbow is not of so much consequence as of 
the ancle. However, most cases of acci- 
dents of this kind to the elbow or the 
ancle joint, are considered by those who 
have had much experience in this branch 
of surgery, to be proper cases for um- 
putation. A very extensive laceration of 
the soft parts of a limb, with a splinter 
and extensive fracture, or a compound frac- 
ture of the thigh by a gun-shot, are, in all 
instances, fit cases for amputation. In 
injuries of this kind, of the leg or arm, 
where the soft parts are extensively lace- 
rated, and the bone is considerably splin- 
tered, it will often happen, that the injury 
to the bone will extend considerably above 
the part which has been struck by the pro- 
jectile. Thus, if the tibia be struck in the 
middle, it may become splintered op to the 
knee joint, When a large mass of the soft 
pares of a limb is shot away, more particu- 
larly if it include the main artery, and when 
a limb is carried away entirely by a common 
ball, it may seem that the accident has of 
itself performed the amputation ; the ampu- 
tation, however, is not done neatly enough, 
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AFTER GUN-SHOT WOUNDS, 


and it is necessary to cut off the limb higher 
up. Such are the serious cases of gun-shot 
wounds of the extremities, in which the 
removal of the limb becomes necessary. 
Then with respect to the time of perform- 
ing the operation. You have the choice 
between immediate or early amputation, 
that is, the removal of the limb within ten 
hours, or, we may say, at the farthest, twen- 
ty-four hours from the occurrence of the 
aceident, at a period when inflammation has 
not arisen in the part, and when febrile 
disturbance of the system has not taken 
place—you have the choice between this 
or waiting until the local inflammation and 
general febrile disturbance which ensue, 
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viously reduced. This, as a general propo- 
slime tneay be admitted to be true, but still 
it is not the proper ground for deciding the 
question in such cases; the question is, 
whether out of an equal number of patients 
on whom amputation has been performed, 
in consequence of serious gun-shot wounds, 
immediately after the injury, and another 
number on whom the operation has been 
deferred to a remote period,—whether you 
save the greater number of patients out of 
the former or out of the latter ;—whether 
the patients will go through the operation 
of immediate amputation, or whether they 
will go through it better after they have 
endured the inflammation, the fever, and 


shall have subsided ; that is, until a very | the various consequences resulting from the 
remote period of time from the occurrence |injury? ‘That is the true question. Now, 
of the accident. The choice is between |if we observe the results in instances in 
immediate or early, and delayed amputa-| which a large number of amputations has 
tion; between primary and secondary am-| been performed under both these circum- 
putation. The question, which of these two! stances, we shall find them decidedly in 
periods is the best for the removal of the favour of early amputation. After the battle 
limb, must, of course, be one of experience. of Toulouse, the batile of New Orleans, 
Tt is nota point to be determined by reason- | and some others that occurred towards the 
ing, but by observing, a priori, what actu- close of the last campaign, this comparison 
ally takes place in a great number of in-\ was very accurately made, The result of 
stances, by comparing the results of a large all the amputations performed immediately 
number off eases in which the limb may be ‘on the field of battle, or very soon after- 
removed immediately after the accident,| wards, was ascertained, as also was the 
with the results of a similar number of ope- | result of all the amputations performed at a 
rations in which it has been deferred, until |remote period; and it was tound that the 
the local inflammation has subsided, and then number of deaths in the delayed cases was 





seeing ander which plan the greater num- nearly double those after the early amputa- 


ber of lives is saved. Now the result of | 


experience on this point is decisive, and 
that proves very clearly that early amputa- 
tion is the best, and, in my own opinion, 
the result of experience corresponds with 
the dictates of reason. If, indeed, we were 
to rely merely on the latter, | think we 
should arrive at the same conclusion that 
experience points out. Why do you deter- 
mine on removing a limb under such cir- 
cumstances? Because you think that the 
nature of the accident is such as to endanger 
the life of the individual. You would not 
remove the limb, unless you supposed life 
to be in danger. Life would be in danger 
by the occurrence of traumatic gangrene, 
which would carry off the patient very 
quickly, by the violent local inflammation 
and serious febrile disturbance of the sys- 
tem consequent upon it. Now if you defer 
the amputation until a distant period, you 
give the patient the chance of dying betore 
the time of operating arrives. By operating 
immediately, you save the patient from the 
risk which these occasion, but, by delay, 
ou expose him to the approach of death ; 
he may not live to the time appointed for 
the secondary or deferred amputation. 

As a reason for delay, it is said, that 
patients in strong health do not bear opera- 
’ tions so well as these that have been pre- 








tions. The result, therefore, was very 
much in favour of the latter, Still that does 
not give you the true comparison between 
the two modes of proceeding. What you 
want to know is this :—Supposing you have 
a hundred patients requiring amputation, 
you take fifty of them and amputate imme- 
diately, leaving the other fifty to be ampu- 
tated upon some weeks afterwards. Will 
you save the greater number out of the first 
fifty or out of the secoud? Recolject, that 
out of those in which you delay the opera- 
tion, there is a certain number that will 
unquestionably die in the mean time, from 
the effects of the accident, They do not, 
in fact, live to allow of the operation being 
performed. To the number of deaths out of 
the second fifty, therefore, you must add 
those who die before the operation is per- 


|formed, and then the case becomes still 


more in favour of early amputation. This 
point has been placed, by the experience of 
English and French army surgeons, in the 
course of the last war, in so stmking a light, 
that there can be no further question 
upon it. 

In addition to the ample experience to be 
thus derived, it would be of little use to 
mention the more limited experience that 
has occurred to myself. In fact, we have 
not, in very many cases in civil practice, the 
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opportunity of performing operations after | 
accidents. I have, however, in the course 
of a great number of years, performed no 
inconsiderable number of operations imme- | 
diately after serious injuries; and 1 may 
mention to you, that the same observation 
applies to cases of compound fracture, as to 
cases of gun-shot wounds; the result of the 
immediate operations has been, in general, 
very satisfactory. But suppose you were to 
consider the matter without any reference | 
to experience at all; should you expect that 
@ person, whether in high health or not, 
would bear best, the simple and clean cut of 
an amputation, or the extensive laceration 
and contusion, with splintering of bone, | 
and perhaps exposure of a joint, from a 
serious gun-shot wound? ‘To my mid, | 
there can be no hesitation in saying, that 
the simple cut of amputation is much the 
less serious of the two; that the patient is 
much more likely to go through the opera- 
tion safely and well, and have his life pre- 
served, when exposed to the very se- 
rious and complicated misebiefs that take 
place from some of the worst gun-shot 
wounds without it. 

Now, with respect to the place of ampu- 
tation, it may be observed, that, in general, 
you save as much of the limb as you can. 
But you must bear in mind the circumstance 
I have mentioned to you, the splintering of 
bone in bad gua-shot wounds, and the ex- 
tent to which that may affect the bone be- 
yond the part at which the wound has 
actually been received. 

In the treatment of gun-shot wounds of 
the chest, or abdomen, the principles ob- 
served must be very much the same as those 
which will guide you in the management of 
wounds of any other kind, occurring in 
those situations, and, in fact, the practical 
rules are simply those that are necessary to 
evert inflammation. You will find it expe- 
dient, in injuries of this kind, to employ the 
most active antipblogistic means ; and un- 
der their vigorous employment, recovery 
will often take place in wounds that appear 
to be of the most dangerous and desperate 
kinds. You will find patients recover from 
wounds where, if you considered merely 
the track of the ball, it would be supposed 
that parts of the most serious consequence 
had been injured. I remember beiug sent 
for to a young man who had attempted to 
destroy himself by discharging a pistol in, 
what he conceived to be, the situation of 
his heart. He had pointed the weapon to 
the left side of his chest, and there dis- 
charged it. I was summoned to him very 
suddenly, but the person who came to me 
said it would be of no use my going, as the 
gentleman was undoubtedly dying, and 
would, very probably, be dead by the time 
1 arrived ; still, as be bad been desired to 





find a surgeon, he begged that I would go 
and see him, dead or alive. 

When | arrived I found the young man 
nearly in the situation the individual who 
came for me had described. He was in a 
state of the greatest depression ; the pulse 
was scarcely perceptible ; the skin was pal- 
lid and cold, and the patient was hardly able 
to utter a word, I found him, in fact, look- 
ing very like a dying man. There was an 
opening towards the anterior part of the 
chest, nearly in the middle, though a little 
towards the left side, not far from the ster- 
num ; so that it seemed probable the ball 
had gone very close to the’ heart; at all 
events if it had not gone through the heart, 


| it appeared that it must have gone through, 


or pretty near, the stomach, or some part of 
equal consequence. Upon examining him 
very carefully, | found the ball just under the 
skin, close to the spinous processes of the 
dorsal vertebra behind, and nearly opposite, 
the point at which it bad entered in front. 
I divided the skin with a bistoury, and took 
out the bullet. The gentleman was so low 
when I saw him, that it was pn . 
after putting him to bed, to give hima little 
wine and water. However, he slowly reco- 
vered; the immediate depression arising 
from the wound went off, and it was soon 
manifest that no such injury bud been in- 
flicted on any organ of importance as was 
likely to destroy life. All that was done 
was, as the circulation became more vigor- 
ous, to bleed him very freely, to purge him, 
and to keep him in a state of absolute rest ; 
and that plan was pursued to the utmost 
extent. The symptoms of active inflamma- 
tion in the chest which had come on, disap- 
peared on the employment of venesection, 
and the means I have mentioned. He lost 
altogether an immense quantity of blood, 
and was reduced by these means apparently 
to death’s door. But he was a young per- 
son of good constitution, and it turned out 
that neither the heart, nor the stomach, nor 
even the lungs, had received any serious in- 
jury. He recovered completely—got quite 
well. 
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CONSTIPATION, WITH PROLAPSUS UTERI, 

Da. Granam introduced to the class the 
case of Cath. Simpson, whose disease was 
menorrlagia, depending on prolapsus uteri. 
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In an affection of this kind, he said, consti- 
pation was a very injurious occurrence, 00 
account of the vainity of the distended 
intestine to the uterus; but, in removing 
this source of irritation, care should be 
taken not to substitute for it another of equal, 
or even greater, danger, namely, the em- 
ge of cathartic medicines ; laxatives 

y the mouth, or in the form of injections, 
were the proper means by which such con- 
stipation should be obviated. Al] sources 
of exhaustion should also be avoided, such 
as crowded rooms, and the late hours ob- 
served in the higher ranks of society. 
‘The system should also be strengthened by 
the use of tonics, proper nutritive food, a 
moderate use of wine, porter, perhaps dilut- 
ed spirits, in fact, any similar stimulant, cor- 
responding with the habits of the patient, 
and given in such quantities as to strengthen, 
not to excite, the system. This woman, 
with these views, was treated with emol- 
lient and opiate enemata, The cold opiate 
enema, Dr. Graham said, he had seen very 
useful, but even this he had known some- 
times to produce great irritation and pain, 
and was therefore to be avoided ; but, on 





she was readmitted a short time before the 
commencement of the present clinical session. 
tler strength rapidly declined,and a few days 
before her death the right arm became per- 
manently contracted. She died ou the 19th 
instant. 

.From these symptoms, Dr, Graham said, 
he was induced to observe to the gentlemen 
in the dissecting theatre, that he expected 
to find disease (perhaps ramodlissement) in 
the right corpus striatum, and the examina- 
tion proved his supposition to be correct, 
There was slight serous effusion under the 
arachnoid membrane, and in the lateral ven- 
trical a distinct depression was seen on the 
mesial surface of the right corpus striatum, 
and when cut into it was found to contain a 
suppurated tubercle, surrounded by softened 
cerebral matter ; another tubercle was found 
in the substance of the left optic nerve, 
behind or occipital to the decussation; a 
large tubercle, the size of a hazel nut, was 
situated to the left of the tuber annulare, 
and there was cousiderable effusion at the 
base of the brain. 

As to the connexion between the symp- 
toms aud these appearances, he considered 


such @ point as this, experience only could | the strabismus here not to result from the 
teach when it was admissible. She had also | P®Talysis of any of the motor muscles of the 
castor oil, with a little laudanum; after-|$!ode, but simply from a provident effort of 
wards, when the bowels were less sus- | "ture to remove an useless organ out of the 
ceptble of irritation, the cathartic infusion | Seld of vision of the other and perfect eye, 
was employed, in small doses . she was also las different foci in either eye much dimi- 


allowed toddy and animal food. Having 
complained of pain in the side, she was once 
cupped to 105 with relief; this he after- 
wards thought unnecessary, as it principally 
depended on the constipated state of the 
bowels ; on the whole, this plan of treatment 
had been attended with the desired suc- 
cess, 


DISEASE OF THE BRAIN--TUMOURS OF THE 
CORPUS STRIATUM AND TUBER ANNULARE 
— STRABISMUS. 


Mary Gibson, etat. 36, had been admit- 
ted so far back as the 15th April; she then 
complained of acute pain in the back of the 
for datting forwards over the right ear ; 
the scalp over the right ear, for a space not 
exceeding the diameter of half-a-crown, 
was excessively tender to the touch ; there 
was str#bismus of the right eye, with im- 
paired vision ; nausea, cardialgia, flatulence, 
and other dyspeptic symptoms also, existed ; 
the bowels were habitually costive ; tougue 
whitish ; pulse of nearly natural charac- 
ter ; catamenia had been absent eighteen 
mouths. She was then treated with cathar- 
tics, cupping, leeching, and blisters, but 
was dismissed the house for refusing to sub- 
mit to scarifications of the tender portion 
of the scalp. In the course of the summer 
hemiplegia of the left side supervened, and 








nished the powers of vision, This was ex- 
euplified in the cases of many short-sighted 
people, in whom one eye is far more power- 
ful than the other. He related au expe- 
riment, performed by Dr. Christison on 
himself, tending to show the influence of 
attention on the vision of short-sighted 
persons. ‘This gentleman is accustomed 
to use a single eye-ylass with the desired 
effect ; if he puts on a pair of spectacles hav- 
ing but one glass, and thus, as it were, ex- 
cites the attention of the organ with the 
shorter focus, his vision is immediately con- 
fused ; yet, while his attention is not directed 
to the subject be uses one glass with both 
eyes open with perfect convenience. The 
question concerning the decussation of the 
optic nerves, Dr. Graham observed, as far 
as this case goes, would be decided in the 
affirmative. As to the existence of disease 
here, in the situation in which he anticipated 
finding it, he said, that long experience had 
shown, that such was almost invariably ob- 
served in the side opposite to that affected 
with paralysis during life, He had but little 
doubt, but that in the cases related, of para- 
lysis on the same side as the organic disease, 
@ more accurate examination would have 
detected disease also at the opposite. Here, 
for example, if the large tubercle on the 
tuber annulare (at the paralytic side) was 
first met with, a superficial exumiuer might 
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rest satisfied with the discovery, and with- 
out further investigation consider the para- 
lysis attributable to it alone, while, in rea- 
lity, it was induced by the tubercle in the 
opposite corpus striatum ; in fact, he con- 
cluded, where such a multitude of cases was 
collected in support of any opinion, he should 
be very sceptical of his own observation, 
here it would lead him to an opposite 
lief. 





Thursday, December 24. 


PERIVSTITIS; DISEASE OF THE HEART; 
SYPHILIS; MERCURIAL DISEASE, 


Da. Atison. One patient only had been 
taken in since the preceding lecture; W. 
Grindison, a labourer, aged 38; his case 
Dr. Alison considered instructive in differ- 
ent points of view. This man laboured 
under two distinct diseases, perhaps of ac- 
cidental combination ; he complained of se. 





vere pain of the lower limbs during the 
night, which partly depended on old inflam- 
mation of the periosteum on both ubie, and 
the ancles were also painful. Of iate, too, 
he had suffered considerable inconvenience , 
from palpitations, and there was certain | 
evidence of organic disease of the heart. He| 
positively denies ever having been affected | 
with syphilis, of the truth of which asser- 
tion there might be some doubt, if any rea- 
son could be assigned for the denial under 
his present circumstances. He says that, 
six years since, he was placed on the use of 
mercury for the cure of a scaly eruption 
{probably lepra or psoriasis), and distinctly 
asserts that no venereal symptoms had pre- 
ceded this eruption. Soon after the mer- 
cury was discontinued, he became affected 
with pains of a similar character to those 
under which he labours at present; these 
received temporary relief from sarsaparilla 
and other diaphoretics, und have since been 
readily brought on again by exposure to cold 
or over-exertion, ‘lhe palpitations he had 
been subject to for three years, but they 
had never been distressing, nor ever inter- 
fered with his laborious occupations ; they 
were principally excited by emotion or 
sudden starts; but since the recent aggra- 
vation of the pains, the heart’s action has 
become unusually inordinate, producing 
considerable anxiety ; his sleep is also dis- 
turbed by starting and unpleasant dreams ; 
he has been treated since admission with 
sarsaparilla, leeches to the ancles, and the 
warm-bath ; he has also been once bled on 
account of the palpitations ; if he can be re- 
lieved without resorting to mercury, Dr. 
Alison would be more confident of perma- 
nent benefit to the affection of the limbs ; but 
the co-existence of the heart disease ren- 
dered the probable event extremely unfa- 





ment of the heart, there could be no doubt, 
it being rendered evident by the increased 
action of the subclavian arteries; the eleva- 
tion of the chest, during the heart's systole, 
being greater than usual, and the apex pul- 
sating below the sixth rib. It is 

this disease is connected with the pains, as 
the patient asserts that he first felt the pal- 
pitations on an occasion when the pains 
were unusually severe. He considered the 
principal seat of the disease here, to be the 
inner lining of the aorta, and aortal valves ; 
perhaps lymph might also be effused on the 
external surface of the heart; bis reasons 
for coming to this conclusion —— 
were, the absence of any particular dulness 
on percussion over the region of the heart, 
and the increased pulsation of the subclavian 
arteries. There was, no doubt, but that peri- 
carditis wes the usual consequence of the me- 
tastosis or translation of rheumatism to the 
heart, on account of the fibrous nature of the 
membrane; but sometimes the intereal parts 
alone are affected. Dr. Davis, in his work 
on Carditis, relates a case of this descrip- 
tion, Dr. Alison himself had seen more 
than one of the same kind. What was most 
singular, in this case, was the little disturb- 
ance produced by the heart’s enlargement; so 
little, indeed, that the patient pursued his 
laborious occupations without inconveni- 
ence, though, at the same time, subjeet to 
palpitation, or emotion, or starts, Peculi- 
arities of this kind are sometimes not easily 
explained, but generally they ere referrible 
to either of two causes. In the first place, 
among old people, the quantity of blood is 
less than it once was, and therefore leas un- 
easiness is produced. He had known cases 
of old people, who, several years before, had 
the most decided disease of this organ; 80 
much so, as to have caused dropsical effu- 
sion, in whom the symptoms had declined 
in proportion as they advanced in years ; 
secondly, some of the severe symptoms oc- 
curring in heart disease, auch as dyspnea, 
often urise only from chronic bronchitis or 
catarrh, to which the heart affection acts as 
the predfsponent cause, and which seem to 
require en exciting cause, such as cold, in- 
temperance, or the like, to induce their 
troublesome effects. Such diseases are by 
no means essentially connected with organie 
changes in the heart; in fact, the only bad 
symptoms, referrible to the disease of the 
organ itself, are the palpitations depending 
on the interrupted transmission of blood, 
and now and then angina peetoris, which as 
often occurs without any appreciable strue- 
tural alteration. These symptoms also— 
namely, the palpitations and enxiety—vary 
in different cases, generally in proportion 
to the amount of the obstruction. In some 
cases, there is no permanent dyspnaa what- 
ever; and he had known instances in which 
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even violent hemoptysis had occurred. | ease, and attended with general symptoms 
without any considerable distress; yet,|of very different character; be doubted 
every thing considered, it was singular) much whether in sound constitutions, caries 
there should be so little suffering in this | ever resulted from mercury, but in scrophu- 
man, particularly during the employment | lous persons, caries, pains, and ulcerations, 
which he was compelled to follow. often arose, not to be distinguished from 


As to his other complaints, if his state- 
ments can be relied on, they afford an ex- 
cellent example of the periostitis which is 
said occasionally to follow the employment 
of mercury. It is a matter, Dr. Alison said, 
of great discussion, whether mercury can be 
regarded as a cause of certain ulcers, local 





syphilis ; and in scrophulous children, inde- 
pendently either of mercury or syphilis, he 
had met with excavated ulcers, and several 
similar affections, all of which are both ex- 
cited and aggravated by mercury. Ile had 
no doubt, further, that affections at first sy 


|philitic became, subsequently, altogether 


enlargements, and eruptions, resembling | scrophulous, and that in this manner pains 
those produced by syphilis. Our first object | m the joints, inflammation of the eyes, and 
in deciding such a question, should be to/| the like, though benefited for a time by 
ascertain whether any symptoms which | mercury, were often re-excited by its repeat- 
mercury is known to produce, resemble jed employment. On the whole, however, 
those created by syphilis, or not ; Mr. Ma-| Dr. Alison was of opinion that Mr. Mathias 
thias, in his account of mercurial disease, | had failed in his attempt to establish satis- 
does not express himself very decidedly on | factorily the existence of a new mercurial 
this point; be speaks of many cases of syphi-| disease resembling syphilis. Practically 
lis, aggravated by the use of mercury, and | considered, he continued, if we believe 
pe oo ve in Soe = comple = affections primarily — —— 
SemDling the sequela of Syphilis, are attri- | their progress assume a scrophulous dis~- 
buted to the use of mercury alone, but these | position, it will not appear surprising that 





two examples Dr. Alison considered by no! 
means free from suspicion. One strong ar- | 
gument against a true mercurial disease, is 
the ascertained fact, that persons who take 
large quantities of the remedy in tropical 
climates, are not known to be affected with 
similar bad consequences. However, this 
evidence was by no means an unequivocal 
argoment, as in all cases of the reputed 
mercurial disease, it is necessary that the 
exciting cause of cold should be applied. 
Dr. Alison believed that mercury attended 
by exposure to cold, could induce perios- 
titis, independently of any syphilitic affec- 
tion. Of this he had many decided and 
incontrovertible cases ; one in particular he 
would adduce. Some years ago he attended 
a@ little girl for apparent pericarditis, and 
under the influence of calomel and opium, 
she recovered beyond expectation ; when all 
the thoracic symptoms had disappeared, and 
the soreness of the mouth produced by the 
mercury had been removed, he discontinu- 
ed seeing her, butin a few days she was 
again brought to the dispensary by her 
mother, with nodes on the tibia, she having 
in the interval been exposed to cold. The 
nodes were relieved by leeches and blisters, 
but for years afterwards the tibie continued 
irregular. In this case there was not the 
least probability of the existence of syphilis. 
He doubted much whether, on the other 
hand, cutaneous eruptions resembling those 
occurring in syphilis, or ulcerations, were 
ever produced by mercury, in sownd consti 
tutions, the only cutaneous eruption which it 
is known to excite, viz. that termed by Bate- 
man the eczema mercuriale, being very 





different from any cutaneous syphilitic dis- 


mercury should first remove, and afterwards 
excite or aggravate, such disease. In this 
case he would abstain from its use, and trust 
the issue to sarsaparilla and diaphoretics, 
from which, as far as the pains were con 
cerned, he expected considerable benefit, 
butasto the final event of the case, the 
heart disease almost precluded a desirable 
termination. 


PLEURO- PNEUMONIA. 


Dr. Alison then proceeded to consider the 
cases of Scales and Aitkin, two men affected 
with very nearly the same symptoms of in- 
flammation of the pleura and eubstance of 
the lung, which the French termed pleuro- 
pneumonia. Both patients had urgent febrile 
symptoms, dyspnea, pain in the right side 
on inspiration, much cough and pneumonic 
expectoration. Percussion was dull over 
the affected side, and respiratory murmur 
inaudible in the same situation. Both had 
been admitted in an advanced stage of the 
disease, neither of them had been bled ; con- 
siderable debility was present; in both effa- 
sion had evidently taken place. In such 
cases the prognosis was extremely unfavour- 
able, and the practice as difhcult ; it was 
difficult to say how far evacuations were 
admissible, how far stimuli were safe ; with 
respect to the latter, however, it seems ob- 
vious no recovery could take place without as- 
sisting the powers of the constitution, during 
the process of absorption of the effused mat- 
ter. In the case of Aitkin, though the state 
of the pulse and expectoration at first forbade 
general bleeding, yet leeches were applied to 
the chest, and subsequeutly, when he had ral- 
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lied a little, two small bleedings were practis- 
ed. In both the tart. emetic solution was 
givento the extent of eight or nine grains of 
the tart. emet. during theday. In both pa- 
tients gradual improvement had taken place. 

ln these cases there were two questions 
of importance to be considered. First ; 
wasa portion of the lung really hepatized 
for atime, and subsequently rendered per- 
vious to the air; and secondly, how far the 
improvement which took place was ascrib- 
able to the tart. emetic solution, Laennec 
says the true hepatization can be re-absorb- 
ed, but he, Dr. Alison, thought this by no 
means a decided fact; it repeatedly hap- 
pens in cases of chronic lung affections, in 
which an acute inflammatory attack hed 
once occurred, that on dissection the true 
hepatization ia found; he had often met 
with this in children, and in persons who 
had laboured under hydrothorax, and in 
whom no recent symptoms had occurred 
which could account for the hepatization, 
On this account he doubted whether the 
true grey hepatization could be re-absorbed, 
but in cases where no extravasation had 
taken place, andin which there was only a 
condensation of blood within the coats of 
the vessels, it was certain the function of 
the parts might be restored, absorption too 
might take place in cases of pulmonary apo- 
plexy, where a single vessel had been rup- 
tured, As tothe effects of the tart. emetic 
solution, he believed that in cases like the 
present, in which ata certain time venesec- 
tion was inadmissible, it was a valuable sub- 
stitute for it, and decidedly possessed a se- 
dative power, independently of any nausea- 
ting effects, but he could not say how far 
it might influence the process of absorption. 
Aitkin’s case was interesting in this respect ; 
for the last ten days be had taken no tart. 
emetic, yet he bad rapidly improved ; this 
is important, for had we been using. anti- 
mony all this time, said Dr. Alison, or had 
we been employing mercury, blisters, or 
the like, we should be apt to ascribe the 
improvement to the remedy altogether, 
whatever it might have been; but this case 
shows how mistaken we should be, and it 
gives us a useful lesson, not to allow our ob- 
servations on an iusulated occurrence, to run 
away with our ideas ; from such a mistake a 
double evil might arise; in the first place, it 
might induce us to rely too much on the 
remedy, to the exclusion of more appropriate 
measures ; or secondly, from our excessive 
faith in its powers, we might think it unne- 
cessary to urge it, in the teeth of contra- 
indicating symptoms, 
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Me. Liston would have been more than 
ordinarily insensible to those instinctive ad- 
monitious of temperament, which are sup- 
posed to guide men in the choice of their 
pursuits, had he taken up any other braach 
of the medical profession than that in which 
he so supereminently excels. Operative 
surgery, the department of the science 
which he principally professes, has rarely, 
indeed, included amoung its votaries an indi- 
vidual exhibiting more obvious constitu 
tional qualifications for the discharge of its 
painful and laborious duties. He has brought 
to its practice a breadth of shoulder, mus- 
cularity of arm, and a merciful indifference 
to the tortures of the knife, seldom, if ever, 
equalled by the coolest and most corpulent 
cultivatorsof that sanguinary art. His Atlan- 
tean frame, formed on the most approved 
model of athletic perfection, would turn the 
scale against something like fourteen stones; 
and were sensibility ranked among the 
** ponderables” (which we trust it will be in 
the next edition of Turner on the authority 
of Coomb), there can be little doubt that 
Mr. Liston’s share of that metaphysical 
quality of the mind, so fatal to the success of 
other operators, would surpass in solidity 
the densest of the metals. Itis impossible 
to witness the potent grasp with which he 
controls the circulation, and steadies the 
nervous oscillations of a devoted member, 
without pity for the inveator and employers 
of the tourniquet ; or to observe the apathetic 
presence of mind with which he surveys 
scenes which usually sicken the heart and 
palsy the arm, without regretting the ab- 
sence of similar fortitude in the majority of 
those who wield the scalpel; or, ia short, 
to behold the ease and confidence with 
which he runs almost unassisted through the 
details of operation, without renewed admi- 
ration of the moral and manual capabilities 
of this Briareus of Scottish surgery. Though 
Mr, Liston’s physiognomy presents what 
might be considered a fine blank, or negative 
illustration, of the th<ories of Spurzheim, it 
would of course be as absurd to look for the 
manifestations of his peculiar talents in that 
region, as it would, in other instances, to 
search for the indications of intellectual cha« 
racter in the deltoid or in the trapezius mus- 
cle. His brains are obviously not conteined in 
his cranium, but, by original conformation, 
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havé been deposited or what perhaps is 
more probable, have transuded into his mus- 
cular system, by virtue of that physiological 
law, which apportions energy to parts ac- 
cording to the demands of exercitation. Mr. 
Liston’s genius is, therefore, purely myolo- 
gical, as the ample development and admi- 
rable volubility of his ‘* organs of prehen- 
sion” unquestionably demonstrate. Who- 
ever would be 30 far imbued with the spirit 
of Pyrrhonism, as to doubt for a moment the 
trath of this theory of Mr. Liston’s excel- 
lence (which we humbly suggest as an im- 
provement on Spurzheim’s, the signs of 
character being observable only below the 
atlas on many occasions), we would recom. 
mend him to look at Mr. Liston for half an 
hour in the theatre of the Royal Infirmary, 
where his scepticism on this point is sure 
of an ocular refutation. His entrance into 





the dexterity of his artist. A spring scalpel, 
or improved pocket-knife, negligently de- 
posited in front of his apron, is his usual 
companion in the theatre, on which he 
seems to place the utmost reliance. Sepa- 
rated from the mannerisms manifested on 
these occasions, his incisions are invariably 
steady, rapid, aud scientifically directed, 
costing the subject of them as little suffer- 
ing as is, perhaps, consistent with the ne- 
cessity of their performance. He is never 
for a moment discomfited by difficulty, or 
excited out of bis phlegmatic calmness by 
the supervention of unexpected emeryencies 
during operation. Between his action and 
perception in such embarrassing instance, 
there would appear to be no appreciable 
interval of hesitation, an unforeseen contin- 
gency being disposed of with the same faci- 
lity, as if it had been the theme of delibe- 


this arena of his favourite avocations, is| rate preparation. Operators we have seen, 
never marked by those concomitants of per-| who wielded their weapons with greater 
turbed expression, which characterise the ap- | delicacy and gracefulness of touch ; butnone, 


pearance of his contemporaries, his features 
displaying precisely their accustomed va- 


certainly, who surpass Mr, Liston in ex- 
pertness and precision in his own enerzetic 


cant pick-tooth sort of solemnity and repose. | style of execution ; and had he been the con- 
Tnstead of that self-collected contour, or | temporary, we have no doubt but he would 


compound expression of difficulty, arrange- 
ment, and responsibility of serious under- 


takings, which the workings of the mind | 


sometimes impress on the countenance on 
those occasions, Mr, Liston’s muscular sys- 





have been the rival, of the illustrious Friar 
Jacques, to whom, of all the living and 
extinct lights of operative surgery with 
whom we happen to be acquainted, Mr. 
Liston bears the strongest resemblance in 





tem alone evinces symptoms ofemotion. A | the cut-and-thrust audacity of his perform- 
sort of vermicular movemers is quite obvious | ances and natural temperament. These are 
throughout his prehensile apparatus, which | Mr. Liston’s merits, and they are of the first 
is busily engaged in knotting his apron- | order of excellence ; and had they not been 
strings, adjusting his sleeve-wrists, mani- | degraded by a mannerism bordering on buf- 
pulating some instrument, as if familiarising | foonery, our admiration of his deserts would 
his fingers with the peculiarities of its form | have been unqualified. Even with the scal- 
and extent of its mechanical powers ; or his | pel in his hand, his vanity of his own quali- 
brawny arms and shoulders are thrown iuto | fications is putting forth its tenacula in a 
repeated preparatory contractions, as if|thousand impertinent fopperies, to receive 
measuring theirstrength, or modulating their | the laudatory alms of the spectators on 
tone to the subsequent undertaking. Now/which it feeds. Instruments are tossed 
and then, indeed, a half-suppressed smile | about, the steps of an operation detailed 
of self-complacency plays around his lips, | with an apathetic parsimony of phraseology, 
while with one eye he glances over the | mingled with smiles of indifference directed 
surface of some instrument, and with a cer- | to the class, which would seem intended to 
tain cast of the other, assures his admiring | divert their attention from more important 
class of success. It could not be well ex- | objects of the operation, to the operator him- 

ted, that one who reserves his services | self. When he stoops down on those octa- 
or more important objects to the patient,/sions, and with a primeval disregard to 
should waste any portion of his useful ener- | toilet accommodation, washes the blood 
gies in empty condolence ; Mr. Liston con- | from his bespattered brows in one of the 
sequently seems to take little interest in the | water reservoirs of the theatre, converts the 
feelings of those upon whom he operates, | next bystander into a mirror, and his bloody 
and reduces the reluctant or refractory to | apron into a napkin, it is impossible not to 
obedience, more by his cool, commanding, | perceive, that though much of this apparent 
and confident d » than by the per-| contempt of trifles may be attributable to 
suasive elog of compassionate address. disposition, some of it at least must be 
Though an adept in the use of ‘ edge-' ascribed to art. ‘The simplicity resulting 
tools,”’ he is by no means a profitable pa- from greatness of mind, is usually evinced 
tron of the cutler, his instruments being without ostentation; it shuns rather than 
generally of the most simple contrivance, as courts, by a meritricious display, the vulgar 
he justly depends more on his own, than on | Sppcobation of the rabble; but great opera- 
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tors may not always be great men; and/are’ at some’ loss for a satisfactory reply te 
should not affect what they cannot feel. The |such an interrogation, unless we suppose 
tendency to exaggeration for the purposes| that with the majority of scientific men, 
of producing effect, which thus detracts so| Mr. Liston attaches comparatively less 
muclr from Mr. Liston’s manner, might, by| weight to negative than positive results of 
some, be supposed to extend even to the | experiment, and consequently omits, in his 
more serious concerns of his practice. When| estimate of the value of the 1, the 
an individual, indeed, excels in any-art, he|instances of its failure. It , at all 
is very likely, if not controlled by sound | events, be inconsistent to expect that he 
judgment, to push it to extremes. In lis! should imagine others would derive instruc- 
great experience of the virtues of steel, it is| tion from unsuccessful examples of opera- 
but natural that Mr. Liston should not only | tions, which are totally lost in Mr. Liston 
overlook the observation which represents | himself. At the little importance which he 
it as the opprobriam of medicine, but that | attaches to the results of sucly cases, no one, 
he should consider it the most valuable! who has had the advantage of Mr. Liston’s 
agent in the materia medica of surgery, and| valuable instructions in surgery, would be 
have recourse to its agency in cases where | surprised ; for admirable as is the facility 
others might hesitate about the propriety of| with which he disposes of them, the ease 
its use. Besides his conviction of its utility, | with which he discusses the principles of 
and confidence in his method of administer- | the art is still more remarkable. Had Mr, 
ing its powers to the afflicted, his reputation | Samuel Cooper but the good fortune of 
in its employment constantly furnishes him | being present at one of these exhibitions, 
with abundant subjects for experiment. | we have no doubt but he would imitate the 
A predilection for this panacea is, conse- | example of the philological courtier, who 
quently, obsereuble in his practice, and gives | proposed expunging the word ‘ impossible” 
rise toa problem with respect to his pro- from the French vocabalary, in compliment 
ficiency in diagnosis, not very readily solved. | to Napoleon, in the next edition of his dic- 
The phenomenon to which we allude is, the tionary, in reference to Mr. Liston and his 
insigaificant appearance of disease, or unex- | performances, for to him all things seem 
pectedly slight alteration in the structure of |easy from his indifference to difficulties. 
morbid parts, observable on dissection after | His manner, indeed, as a teacher, bears a 
Mr. Liston’s operations, Diseased joints | striking resemblance to that of the operator, 
thus, occasionally, seem to have so much | seldom addressing an audience without some 
improved during their removal, as to render | emblem of his art in his hand to grace at 
the propriety of such a measure questionable | once his delivery and inspire his eloquence. 
to ordinary mortals; while the predicated | The solar rays alone were said to excite the 
malignancy of certain tumours vanishes, as| magic flute of Memnon into melody ; the 
if by metastasis, into the mildest forms of| glare of polished steel would appear to be 
that epecies of disease. ‘I'wo solutions of | endued with the magnetic power of drawing 
the difficulty present themselves; either | forth the treasures of Mr. Liston's intellect, 
that his diagnostic discrimination exceeds | Instead of awaking the organ of memory 
even his operative dexterity, or that he is| (as the phrenologists-assert persons are in 
deficient in this essential requisite of the | the habit of doing in the act of recollection), 
practical surgeon. We of course incline to| by stimulating the seat of that a with 
the former opinion, as being more consistent | the finger, Mr. Listom ascends no higher 
with our notions of his other qualifications, | for the source of mental phenomena, than 
which, thus united, enable him to relieve, by | the palm of his hand, or his knife, at which 
a beneficent anticipation, the subjects of | he earnestly looks, as if to discover in those 
his operations from the lingering tortures of | repertories of his knowledge, the fact and 
disease, during its progress from an incipient | expression required while speaking. Find- 
to the more confirmed stages of its exist- | ing these “* mnemonics” not to perform their 
ence. To the same estimable motives may | functions with sufficient celerity, they are 
be traced liis interference in cases usually| whirled through the evolutious of some 
considered beyond the reach of art, and | operation, accompanied by some explanatory 
which have been stated as tending to bring| phrases, as disjointed and confused as if 
it into disrepute. No such professional re-| they had been thrown off from his fingers 
spect for the interests of the science in- | and the scalpel during their grotesque con- 
fluenced Mr. Liston’s deliberations; the dif-| cussion. The greater part of the discourse 
ficulty and danger of a case are but addi-|is thus delivered to the tune of tinkling in- 
tional stimulants to his philanthropy. These | struments, twirled about with the dexterity 
desperate efforts for the preservation of life | of a juggler, the frequent pauses in the per- 
must of course occasionally fail; and as| formance being filled up with sneers, ap- 
none but the successful appear in his sur-| parently derisive of the idea of reducing, 
gical a to the journals, a question | even the principles of his favourite pursuits, 
arises, What becomes of his failures? Wejinto the paltry garniture of rhetoric, It 
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would, “indeed, be inconsistent with his/ration.. He now walks the attics of the 
mauner, were his discourses much longer! Royal Infirmary as quietly and tacitly as if 
than his incisions, for so easy of execution on a tour through the cave of T'rophonius ; 
does every operation in surgery appear to or as if Mr. Russel had administered to him, 
him, that words would be supertiuous for on accepting office, a draught of that Lethe 
their description, aud unnecessary for the which this gentleman contrives to give to 
inculeation of the difficulty attending their all the new visitants of bis domain, lest 
rformance. The ligation of the aorta, or their recollection of previous professions 
the lopping off one-fourth of the body at might interfere with his exclusive right to 
the hip-joint, are discussed with the same the profitable explanation of disease in this 
indifference as the stopping of a leech-bite department of the establishment. 
or the paring of a corn. It is impossible, 
perhaps, to meet a better illustration of Mr. | 
Hazlitt’s man of “ one idea,” than the cha- | 
racter which Mr. Liston draws of himself | 
in the professor's chair, When we state) 
that he exemplifies this class of persons in| 
an especial degree, we of course do not 
mean that his professional knowledge is li- 
mited to unity of objects; we merely mean | 


to assert, that his information, in whatever, Lerren I, 
To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


extent and variety it may be possessed, is | 
concentrated on the subject of operations to | 

the almost entire exclusion of every other; Srr,—It is vain to look for a redress of 
topic from his conversation. SBurthened | the grievances of the East India Company's 
with this primary impediment to success, | medical service abroad, from the Company's 
he, consequently, cannot justly be consider- | executive in this country, as long as the di- 


Scorvus. 





ON THE MEDICAL SERVICE OF THE 
EAST INDIA COMPANY. 








ed a medical orator either in observation or rectors shall be able to induce medical men 


expression ; he may, indeed, have the know- 


mere operative pantomimes instead of di- 
dactic or demonstrative discourses. His 
foppery and affectation, however, in the 
tuition of his profession, are generally looked 
on, by those who mistake the glare of the 
scalpel for the learning by which it should 
be directed, as the excentricities of genius ; 
and his zigzag diction as the blunt, laconic, 
aphoristical style of a man who despises the 
aid of ornamental expression. His eloquence, 
if it deserve that name, seldom rises into 
sentiment, or assumes a connected form, 
except when inspired by the spirit of censo- 
rious criticism on his contemporaries and 

jecessors. His sarcastic remarks on such 
occasions rush forth from their foul sources 
in a flood of well-sustained obloquy, while 
the bursting of his coarse jokes into flame, 
resembling the lurid corruscations of resin in 
a melodrame, throw a dreary light over the 
turbid torrent which overwhelms all rival 
merit beneath its slime and mud. While 
exclusively a denizen of Surgeon's Square— 
while he enacted the tribune of that anti- 
academic settlement—these displays were 
of every-day occurrence, no one railing half 
so loud or so often at the blunders of the 
officers, and the imperfections of the mode of 
teaching surgery iu a neighbouring esteblish- 
ment. His recent connexion, however, with 
its functionaries, seems to have allayed all 
his antipathies to the errors of its system, 
or procured for them at least a silent tole- 





|to proceed to India on the present low and 
ledge and ability for furnishing both ; we) 
only copy the original which he supplies! 
when we represent his surgical lectures as | 


inadequate terms. Nothing short of the 
want of a sufficient annual supply of well- 
educated surgeons, which would be quickly 
followed by the most disastrous conse- 
quences in India, will ever induce the direc- 
tors to treat their medical servants, during 
their servitude in India, or at home in re- 
tirement, in a fair, equal, and liberal 
manner. 

We have some reason for believing that 

i surgeoncies for India are not now 
quite so much in demand as they formerly 
were, from the fact, that the appointment, 
offered for competition to the medical stu- 
dents of the London University, is one that 
was disposed of, and was returned, by the 
nominee to the Right Honourable the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Control, as was stated 
in the newspapers of the day, which an- 
nounced the new destination of the rejected 
appointment. 

To effect the amelioration to which I have 
alluded, the letter of Chirargus, published 
in your valuable Journal of the 7th of No- 
vember, may do much—aided as it is by 
the able, succinct, and spirited commentary, 
which forms your leading article of that 
Number. 

When we find medical officers, in this 
neglected and ill-requited branch of the ser- 
vice in India, complaining, as they have 
done in their memorial from Cawnpore, that 
their pay is insufficient to procure for them 
the common necessaries of life, surely this 
statement, publicly and officially made, 
ought to meet instant belief at home, and 
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should deter young, artient, sanguine, incon- | occurrence to be thought to require deserip- 
siderate adventurers, from seckivg their tion, and, therefore, unexplained and un- 
own misery and ruin, by embarking in this known in this country. We shall conclude 
service, from which, ‘ vest:gia nulla retror- | with the ultimate recompense, the pay on 
sum,’ there is no retreat. | retirement, 

Ia offering this contribution, the humble! Some of your junior readers might hope 
individual who now addresses you, does not for cavalry regiments. Tbe pay im these 
presume to advocate the cause of the medi- | regiments is not more than sufficient to cover 
cal profession in Jndia—it stands too firm on | the additional expenses which they occa- 
its own merits and talents to require bis/sion, There are only eight or ten of them 
assistance—non tali auxilio. His object is| on each presidency, and they are bestowed 
to place before your junior readers, about to, by the adjutant general on his own particu- 
enter on the exercise of their profession, a/| lar pets. 
plain statement of the real condition of this | About two vears ago, considerable interest 
service, that they may decide for them-|was excited, both in India and in this 
selves, whether it is to be sought after or country, by a report that had got abroad, 
shunned, that the directors of the Esst India Com- 

The Jatest accounts from Bengal, coniirm | pany were engaged in framing new regula- 
the statements of the Cawnpore surgeons. | tions for the advantage of their medical 
‘They inform us that the governor-general, | servants in India. The pensions of all ranks 
Lord William Bentinck, was detested there, | of these officers, have long been considered 
on account of his having carried into effect|@s much too low. It was said, that the at- 
certain most unjust and obnoxious orders of| tention of the Court would be particularly 
the Court of Directors, regarding the re-|directed to the pensions of surgeons, so 
duction of allowances ; that the medical de- | inadequate to their support at home; and 
partment of the service, above all, was ut-|that an addition would be made to their 
terly ruined, the junior branches in it hav-| retiring pay, proportioned to length of ser- 
ing scarcely enough left to prevent starva-| vice, in a graduated scale, from seventeen 
tion, This new state of things, it is re-|to twenty-five and even thirty years’ ser- 
marked, cannot last long—it must either be | vice in the efficient grade of assistant-sur- 
cured, or cure itself. In Calcutta, opinions geon and surgeon. 


were expressed in no very courteous man- 
ner, or measured terms, It was apprehend- 
ed that the Court of Directors would not 
discover its error until it was too late. The 
Sepoys, as well as the European officers, had 
taken the alarm at this breach of all fair 
dealing, and things were far from comfort- 
able. Agitation was at its beight, and pe- 
titions to parliament for a change of masters 
were talked of, without ceremony or re- 
serve, 

There is still much connected with this 
ill-fated branch of the service to be ex- 





plained, to enable the medical public to form 


The expectation of the profession has been 
woefully disappointed. ‘The directors, it 
appears, were very differently occupied from 
what they were supposed to have been, as 
will appear from the copies of the new me- 
dical regulations, which are subjoined in the 
order in which they were published at 
Madras ; requesting attention to the dates 
of the directors’ lette:s, and to the dates of 
publication, and premising, for the informa- 
tion of your non-Indian readers, that the 
medical boards are offices of control and 
audit of medical expenditure, which the 
directors were about to take into their own 





@ proper estimate of its real value; but,| hands, by transferring it to the commissa- 
from what has already appeared in your|riat ; and that superintending surgeons have 
pages, the figure of speech, that an assist- the immediate direction and management of 
ant surgeoncy to India is one of the best| the economical concerns of hospitals. The 
things in the gift of the directors, may as| last instructions of the directors, therefore, 
well be discontinued in future, as it can no| were very judiciously published by Mr. 
longer be listened to for a moment. Lushington, first, to pave the way for what 
T would be glad if you could afford room |-was to follow, which leaves scanty enough 
in your corrective and influential publication | room for a display of zeal for the public in- 
for the proof which I am to offer, that assist- | terests. 
ant-surgeons’ and surgeons’ pay in India, is| ‘The following extract from a letter from 
utterly inadequate to their support there, | the Honourable the Court of Directors, under 
and that their pay on retirement is equally | date the 27th August, 1828, is published in 
insufficient for the maintenance of a respec- | General Urcers, and the regulations which 
able station in life in this country. With/it contains are to take effect from the first 
this view, I shall state what the allowances | proximo : — 
(which medical men have lost) in lndia ** Fort St. George, 20th Jan, 1829, 
were, and what they now are, and give} ‘ 52.—Members of the Medical Board to 
some account of the nature of their current| be hereafter relieved from that station at 
expenses in India, a matter of too ordinary | the expiration of five years from the date of 
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nomination to it, unless, on any occasion,|not happen to a member of the Medical 
the government shall be of opinion that the | Board until he shall have served twenty 
continued service of any member of the | years in India, including three years for a 
Board is indispensable to the public inte- | furlough, will be taken notice of in the 
rests, in which case such individual may be | sequel. 

continued in that situation, until ourdecision, ‘The Directors, in improving the stipends 
on the case shall be made known. In every | cf their retiring medical servants, did not 
such case you will furnish us with such | deem it expedient to proceed further down 
information as is necessary to guide our| the list than superintending surgeons, for 
jedement on it, with the least practical de- | reasons too obvious to be pointed out, leaving 


lay!! 

eo 53.—Members of the Medical Board, | 
who shall have been in that station not less 
than two years, and not less than 20 years in | 
Inia, including three years’ furlough, shall | 
be permitted to retire from the service, and | 
allowed 500C/. per annum. | 

** 54.—Members of the Medical Board, | 
who shall have served five years in that 
situation, and not less than 20 years in In- 
dia, including three years’ furlough, (') 
shall be permitted to retire, and allowed | 
7001, per annum. 

** 55,—Superintending Surgeons, who 
shall have been in that situation not less 
than two years, and not less than 20 years 
in India, including three years’ furlough, (') 
shall be permitted to retire from the service, 
and allowed 5001. per annum. 

** 56,—Superintending Surgeons, who 
shall have served five years in that situa- 
tion, and not less than 20 years in India, 
including three years’ furiough, (!) shali be 
entitled to retire on 365/. per annum. 

“ 57.—Retirements under the above re-| 
gulations may take place either in India or| 
in England. 

* 58.—We have also resolved, that Su-| 
perintending Surgeons, whocome to England 
on sick certificates, shall resume that rank | 
and station on their return totheirduty.” | 

Nos. 54 and 56 are the new provisions as | 
to money. 

The letter of the Court of Directors con- 
taining this order, is dated 27 August, 1828, 
three months «fter their letter of instruc- 


| Superintending surgeons also, of less than two 
years’ service as such, although perhaps of 

23 or 29 years’ general service in a medical 
capacity, on surgeon's pay, 191, 12s., and 
all surgeons, whether of 17 or 50 years’ ser- 
vice, as they were on the retiring pay of 


11911. 12s. a year. While, by the following 


orders of the 28th May, 1828, published at 
Madras, 28th April, 1829, the Directors 
have stripped, at one fell swoop, the opera- 
tive, efficient, and essential part of the ser- 
vice of all those allowances, which alone 
rendered the service tolerable, or worth 
continuing in, and they have substituted 
others, at best inadequate, and to nine- 
tenths of their army surgeons, that is, to a 
great portion of the assistants, unjustly held 


‘im that grade, entirely deceptive and nuga- 


tory. 

This order is dated from Leadenhall Street, 
28th May, 1828 ; that for the advantage of 
the Medical Boards, and superintending 
surgeons, is dated 27th August following, 
| [be former order affects, but in no very ma- 
terial degree, the statement of Chirurgus, 
published in your Journal for November 
last, The Directors are welcome to it, for 
as much as it is worth, in proof of their libe- 
rality and justice. 

The regimental medical allowances abo- 
lished in the subjoined orders, and for 
which the present most illiberal ones are 
now substituted, were to the medical officer 
in charge.—For Europeans, 70 cash, about 
1} pence per man per day, for the total ef- 
fective strength of the regiment, as a sick and 


tions to India for abolishing all the allow- | well allowance, and to cover the expeuse in- 
ances hitherto drawn by surgeons and assist- | curred by the surgeon, above the sick allow- 
ant-surgeous in charge of corps aud depart-| ance of tour fanams and 20 cash per day for 





ments. 

Every military officer, not medical, may 
retire on the pay of his rank, whatever it 
may be, after having served 22 years in 
India. In the case of the above servants, 
members of the boards and superiatending 
surgeons, we see TEN yarns added to their 
service, already amounting to from 25 to 30 
years’ service as surgeons, to entitle them 
to the maximum pension of 700/. a year; 
when the military contemporories of a mem- 
ber of the Medical Board have long before 
retired as colonels and lieutenant-colonels 
on double the sum. The humbug provi- 
sion, three times previously exacted and 


fulfilled, that the above good fortune shall 
No. 334, 


| every man sick in hospital, for finding cloth- 
ing, cots, bedding, food, wine, medicines, the 
produce of the country, and necessaries and 
attendance of every description. For Na- 
tives, 17} rupees a month for every hundred 
men of the effective strength of the regi- 
ment, to the medicel officer in charge, for 
the supply of medicines and necessaries to 
the sick, the produce of lndia, and for wine, 
spirits, and all other requisites of hospital 
expenditure, excepting European medicines 
and instruments; 14 rupees for every hun- 
dred men, for the carriage of medicines and 
instruments, marching or in the field; 2 

rupees a month for a tent, for the cover of 
medicines and iustruments, at all times, whee 
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ther in garrison or in the field, with an oc- 
casional allowance for cots, straw, and kum- | 
lies, i. ¢. blankets; these allowances ac- 
cording to numbers,—for two regiments, 
double, and so on, and proportionately for! 
details, sick or well, of every description. 

I proceed to the new Medical regula- 
tions :— 

General orders by Government, Fort St. 
George, 28th April 1829, No. 117.“ The 
Right Honourable the Governor in Coun- 
cil is pleased to publish the following regu- | 
lations, in conformity to instructions from 
the Honourable the Court of Directors, com- 
municated in their military letter to Bengal, 
under date the @8th May, 1828, to have 
effect from the 1st of July next.” 

Medical officers.—* The hospital allow- 
ances tor medicines, &c., at present drawn 
by medical officers in charge of corps, de- 
tachments, and establishments, European 
and Native, are abolished: Hospital neces- 
saries of every description (with the excep- 
tion of European medicines and instruments, 
Which wili be supplied on indent, checked 
by the Medical Board), are to be furnished 
by the commissariat ; and in lieu of the pre- 
sent, the following allowances are author- 
ised. ‘lo every surgeon in charge of a re- 
giment or battalion, the batta of major in 
lieu of that of captain, with a palanquin al- 
lowance of 42 rupees a month ; and to every 
assistant-surgeon, in charge of a corps, or of 
a detachment of not less than five companies 
of natives, or two companies of Europeans, 
the batta of captain in lieu of that of lieute- 
nant, with 42 rupees a month for a palan- 
quin; the batta, so payable, to be half or 
full, according as the troops receive it. 

To all medical officers holding separate 
charge, inferior to those above specified, a 
palanquin allowance of 42 rupees a mouth 
is authorised. 

Officers commanding posts and stations 
are directed, on the publication of this order, 
to cause committees to be assembled, of 
which a commissariat officer, where one 
may be present, is to be a member, to re- 
port upon the number and value of cots in 
use in native hospitals, and according to 
the determination of these committees, com- | 
pensation will be allowed to the medicul 
officers to whom the cots may belong, when 
they shall be made over to the charge of the 
commissariat. 

The abolition of the medical contracts for 
victualling and medical supplies being gene- 
ral, applies equally to garrison, cantoument, 
aud field hospitals, the eye infirmary, &c.| 
The commissariat will adopt immediate 
measures, in communication with the Medi- 
cal Board, for the supply of all hospitals, | 
particularly where no commissariat officers 
reside, Ail charges, at present payable for 
medical expenditure, servents, &c,, extra 


tent allowance, allowance for kumlies, (i. e. 
blankets,) are to be discontinued, and all 
kumlies, authorised stoppages from the 
troops, are to be brought by paymasters to 
the pubiic credit. 

Out of a total of 257 surgeons on all the 
estublishments in India, 68 only are attached 


‘to regiments, according to the latest returns. 


Assistant-surgeous, a great proportion of the 
seniors of whom ure unjustly so kept to 
save expense, are almost exclusively the 
only regimental surgeons. If their remu- 
neration for the specified minimum charge, 
30 rupees a month, one rupee, or 20 pence a 
day, were worth disputing about, it would 
be easy to show that detachments of two 
companies of Europeans, or of five companies 
of Sepoys, are alike unusual, and unheard of 
in India, Europeans are hardly ever de- 
tached at all. One company is the usual 
average of detachments of Sepoys. For all 
details, sick or well, of Kuropeans or natives, 
as such details are not, of course, companies, 
however numerous they may be, the only 
allowance to the medical officer in charge 1s, 
42 rupees a month for a palanquin, which is 
little more than half the sum required for the 
purpose for which it is given; the actual 
expense, and the former allowance for a 
palanquin, on the Madras establishment, 
being 70 rupees a month, 

But I have already exceeded the limits of 
a letter, If you can honour it with a place 
in your excellent Journal, | intend in my 
next to prove the inadequacy of the pay of 
surgeons and assistant-surgeons, for their 
subsistence in India, during a period of from 
17 to 30 years’ service ; for which purpose 
their receipts and expenditure will be given, 
in as concise a way as possible, 1 intend 
a'so to show that the parsimony of the direc- 
tors, to this branch of their service in India, 
is such, that it does not allow of quite four 
retirements annually from the total number 
of their medical servants in India, on the 
three establishments ; and, that so far from 
7001, a year, A BOON, as it is called, instead 
of 500/., the former allowance, being the 
general pay on retirement to the mepicaL 
orricens, that the real average pay on retire- 
ment, does not exceed 1821. a year pension 
to the remnant of survivors who return to 
their native country, after an average ser- 
vice of 25 years in India. 

X, 





Dr. Nanvo, of Padua, having torn up 
a hair by the roots from his head, inserted 
it in a pore he had opened with a needle in 
his breast, and excited a trifling inflamma- 
tion around it by rubbing; in a short time 
the hair took fresh root, and continued te 
thrive and grow perceptibly, 
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ment legally qualified, from having been 
THE LANCET. an apothecary before the Act of 1815 came 
into force, viz. on the ist of August in 
that year. The.strength, the power, the 
a wealth, the respectability, and the utility, of 

Tae Barrisu Corcece oF Surcrons | the general practitioner, will now extend to 
must stand, or rather totter, until next) their legitimate limits. Instead of being 
week, as we cannot find space for the bye-| tied and oppressed by the law, and degraded 
laws and regulations in our present number. | jn the eye of society, he is now encouraged 


London, Saturday, January 23, 1850. 


and protected by the legal institutions of his 








country, and he will soon be recognised, as 

Tne result of the trial of Hanpry versus he always ought to have been, in the high- 
Henson, has produced a feeling in the pro-| est circles of the community, as a man of 
fession bordering upon amazement. After | science, a scholar, and a gentleman, The 
the twaddle and illiberality displayed by|reign of the Duss is over. The mean, 
the judges, in several suits within the last tricking, cajoling, conceited, empty-head- 
four or five years, in which medical prac: | ed, steam-manufactured Scotch Dvas, are, 
titioners were the plaintiffs, the profession | thanks be to Lord Tenrerpen, for ever 
was little prepared for such a boon asthe one | destroyed. Fettered by unjust laws, the 
just conceded by Lord Texterven. Before general practitioner has daily had the mor- 
other judges it has been decided, that mem- | tification of seeing himself robbed of his 
bers of the College of Surgeons could not! bread and of his reputation, by the veriest 
charge for medicines of their own prescribing | quacks that ever fattened upon the cre- 
and dispensing, unless they were licentiates|dulity of a civilized people, The law, 


of the Apothecaries’ Hall, and, also, that heretofore, having adm tted of no other re- 


they could not recover for medicines of their | muneration to the general practitioner, in 
own prescribing and dispensing, in cases | medical cases, than that of a charge for the 
denominated medical, such as those of! medicines furnished, he has been looked 
typhus fever (Heyden v. Alison). But}upon as a mere trader, as a drug-vender, 
important, vastly important, as is the verdict whose object it was to physic his patients 
in the late trial, it does not in any wd ho the grave, in order that he might amass 
affect the law as it concerns members of the enormous profits upon his pills, boluses, and 
College of Surgeons exclusively. ‘The law, | draughts: while the Dus, the vilely-con- 
indeed, as it affects members of the College | ceited Dun, was consulted as a ‘ further 
of Surgeons, is now precisely what it was/|advice’’ man; the great doctor, the scien- 
before the late trial. The decision in that) tific doctor, who every day, or every other 
ease may, however, incline the judges to day, visits his patient, obtains all his infor- 
look with a more favourable eye towards the 


jast claims of every branch of the profes-| titioner—hums and hahs, aud nods assent, 


mation of the case from the general prac- 


sion. But, looking at the state of the law | and by way of doing something, converts a 
in the abstract, the privileges of surgeons | red mixture into a white one, or a white 
remain unaltered. Far diferent, however,| mixture into a red one, coolly pockets his 
is the position of the licensed apothecary, | one or two guineas, and laughs in bis sleeve 
whether he be or be not @ member of any | at the unfathomable folly of his dupes. 
College of Surgeons ; and far different isthe | Neither is this the whole of his perform- 
position of every general practitioner, and}ances. In truth, it is not sufficient for 
of every apothecary who is at this mo-/| these brainless coxcombs to degrade the 
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general practitioner in the eye of his pa- 
tient, but they drive the quill in the promo- 
tion of their worthy cause; enter into the 
service of booksellers, and, for some paltry 
weekly pittance, endeavour to convince the 
world, by statements comprehending nothing 
but malignity and impertinence, that they 
only are entitled to the confidence of the 
public ; that they engross all medical know- 
ledge, and that general practitioners are 
merely of a subordinate grade, men of a 
subordinate stamp, who understand the 
compounding of drugs, but are unlearned 
im general literature, and possess, at most, 
only an imperfect knowledge, even of the 
elements of medical science. Such hes been 
the conduct of a numerous class of rny- 
sicrans, Let it not be inferred, from any 
portion of our language, that we deny the 
possession of attainments, and very high at- 
tainments, to many of our physicians. In. 
deed, the pages of this Journal would show 
the utter falsity of any such charge. But, 
taking the physicians of the united kingdom 
as a body, we allege, without fear of contra- 
diction, that, in point of medical skill and 
acquirements, they are infinitely inferior to 
the body of general practitioners. How could 
it be otherwise? Without any practical 
experience, and by a mere partial compliance 
with the defective terms of an imperfect cur- 
riculum, and by their capability of encoun- 
tering an inefficient, worthless examination, 
they have for g ti btained diplo- 
mas, which have conferred upon them the 
title of ‘* Doctors.” Aye, worse even than 
this. Many of the most swaggering, im- 
pertinent, and ignorant of the ‘ Doctors,” 
who, even now, are lording it over the gene- 
ral practitioners, obtained their diplomas 
simply by transmitting the sum of fifteen 
pounds to the University of Aberdeen or of 
St. Andrew. The general practitioner is free, 
and even the London College of Physicians 
has received a blow, from the effects of 
which it can never recover. Those who, 
heretofore, were compelled to obtain remu- 








neration for their labours by charges upon 
the drugs they supplied, will now, in many 
instances, visit their patients as Pnysictays, 
and merely write prescriptions, leaving the 
patients to procure the medicines wherever 
they choose. Every apothecary, we believe, 
will now be induced to act thus towards 
such patients as reside at a distance, and to 
whom it may be inconvenient to send medi- 
cines, and we doubt not that many old-esta- 
blished professional men of this class will 
practise entirely in this way. Prodigious 
as must be the influence of this trial, upon 
the method iu which the business of medi- 
cine has hitherto been conducted, it can 
scarcely have less effect in its bearings upon 
the long-agitated question of suncicaL Rae 
rorm, which, if we mistake not, it will 
urge forward to a speedy and permanent 
triumph. 

In speaking of this trial, the British Tra~ 
veller well observes, that ‘‘ the discernment 
and high sense of justice displayed by Lord 
Tenterden in his charge to the jury, have 
produced a sensation amongst medical men, 
which will exist for ages after his Lordship 
shall have quitted his honourable and spot- 
less career in this world.” 

An intelligent correspondent, Mr. Wal- 
ford, informs us, that we shall be gratified 
to learn, that the case of Handey v. Henson 
is not the first in which it has been decided 
that an apothecary may charge for attend- 
ance, and cites a case in proof of his state- 
ment, which, curiously enough, proves ex- 
actly the reverse, as it will be seen below 
that the judge (Bsr), himself recommend- 
ed the jury to strike off the sum for 
atteadance, and to retura a verdict for me- 
dicines only. He appears to have said, that 
attendance might be charged; but the jury 
found no such verdict, and, further, the 
judge qualified his expression by adding, 
if medicines were not charged. However, 
it matters litle what this judge said on the 
subject, ashe is not esteemed amongst his 
contemporaries for the extent of bis legal 
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knowlédge, and, consequently, he is seldom, 
or never, quoted as an authority. Lord 
Txwtenpen would no more be influenced by 
the opinion of this person, than by that of 
the crier of his court. Legal knowledge in 
a judge is not very highly prized, unless it 
be united with great rectitude of priuciple, 
aod much calmness of disposition. We in- 


sert, with pleasure, the report forwarded by | 


Mr. Walford, as we are very anxious to re- 
cord every fact which bears on the subject. 


70 the Editor of Tus Lancer. 
Srr,—In your able comments on the case 
of Handey v. Henson, you state that case 
to be the first precedent for general practi- 
tioners to charge for attendance. You will 
be gratified by knowing, that the example 
= is the seconp of the kind. In 
ington and Payne's Keports will be 

found the Sewing - 
] am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


W. A. Watrorp, 
Judd Street, 


“ Common Preas, Feb. 9, 1829. 
“ Towne v. Gresley. 

Chief Justice Best. I am inclined to 
think, that there is something in the Acts 
of Parliament upon the subject of attend- 
ances; but if there is not any express pro- 
vision, yet the practice is so inveterate, that 
T cannot allow the plaintiff to charge in both 
ways. Anapothecary may charge for at- 
tendances if he pleases, and then the jury 
will say what is reasonable for those at- 
tendances, or he may churge for the medi- 
cines he sends, but he cannot be permitted 
to charge for both. 1 shall recommend the 
jury, ,in the present case, to strike off the 
charges for attendance, and make an allow- 
ance for the medicine ovly.—Verdict for 
the plaintiff, 201.” 

The reporter makes the following re- 


* This is the first case which has decided, 
that an apothecary may charge for attend- 
ances, provided he makes no charge for the 
medicines. he furnishes. There has long 
existed in the profession a vague and unde- 


fined notion, that an apothecary cannot 
charge for attendances.” 


DINNER TO MR. HANDEY. 


To the Editor of Tue Lancet. 


Srn,—No man deserves so well from the 
members of the medical jon a$ your- 
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self, and accordingly you receive several 
thousand marks respect and attention 
every Saturday. Any thing less substantial 
than these murks, would, probably, not be 
gratifying to you; but Mr. Handey may be 
less particular, and if that gentleman will 
consent to meet his professional brethren, 
I doubt not that they wonld one and all 
come forward at a public dinner, to testify 
by their presence and their speeches, their 
| gratitude for the victory he has been instru- 
‘mental in achieving for them. 

Now is the time to come forward. I leave 
the suggestion in your hands, and am, Sir, 
your obedient servant, 

Zeta. 


We certainly think that Mr, Hanpry is 
highly deserving the mark of respect which 
our correspondent proposes should be shown 
to him by his professional brethren, and 
shall be happy to promote the object by any 
means in our power. 





We lately stated, that it was the intention 
of the Western Bats to wing their flight 
from the Owl's Nest in Windmill Street, 
and take up their abode at St. George’s 
Hospital, Our readers will not feel sur- 
prised when they are informed, that the 
Governors of this institution have offered a 
determined resistance to the establishment 
of a “ school” within its walls, thinking it 
inconsistent with the faithful discharge of 
their duty, to appropriate the funds of the 
hospital to any other end, however “ chari- 
table,” but that intended by the subscribers. 
The Governors have expressed much dis- 
gust at the desire of these animals thus to 
pollute the new building. The Bars have, 
however, extorted a kind of promise from 
the ‘* Committee,” that they shall be per- 
mitted to use a room next season, unti lit 
shall be wanted for the legitimate objects of 
the charity ; but this hes been given on 
condition, that no students are to be ad- 
mitted to hear the luminous discourses of 
the Bats, excepting those who are pupils of 
the Hospital Chambers. Brodie the “ pious,” 
and Fuller the mahogany Doctor of Picca- 
dilly, have been working night and day to 
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improve this arfangement, but the suspi- 
cious of many of the governors interested in 
the real objects of the charity, induce them 
to keep a hawk’s eye on the machinations 
of these ill-omened creatures, and no doubt 
they will frustrate their intrigues. 





Tse “ Fine Kine,” or “ Funos Kixo,” 
has taken no notice of the proposals made in 
Tus Lancer of last week. How is this? 
Is M. Chabert more afraid of the lancet 
than of boiling oi), melted lead, or the 
flames of his oven? We sincerely hope that 
a single touch of our little instrument, will 
not induce the monarch to abdicate ! 





4 Manual “of Therapeutics. By L. Man- 
trvet, D.M.P. Translated, with alterations 
and additions, by Roseat Norton, M.D. 
&e. London. 1830. Jackson, pp. 320. 


Tus plan and arrangement of this little 
work, are similar to those of the Manual of 
Pathology by the same author, which was 
formerly favourably noticed in Tae Laycer; 
and the execution is for the most part equal- 
ly good; there are, however, some few 
omissions ; and from the differences between 
the methods of treatment employed in this 
country and in France, the work is not so 
well adapted to the use of the English stu- 
dent. The translator hes indeed in a great 
measure obviated this objection, and sup- 
plied the deficiency by making some altera- 
tions, and adding much valuable informa- 
tion, taken principally from the works of 
« Abercrombie, Armstrong, Bateman, Ma- 
cullock, Mills, Prout, Scudamore, and 
Thompson.” He has however hardly done 
enough in this way; thus, mercury is not 
mentioned inthe treatment of arachnitis, 
pmeumonia, pericarditis, enteritis, or peri- 
tonitis, and it is recommended in croup, 
only asa last resource, Sulphate of copper 
is not noticed under the heed of chronic 
dysentery, nor calomel purgatives in lead 
colic, nor colchicum in hypertrophy of the 


heart, nor cold effusions in scarlatina, whieh |?” 


is moreover classed with rubeola, though 
the two diseases in some respects require a 


different treatment. The balsam of copsiba: 
is recommended in doses of two ounces! 8 
quantity which we think no English practi- 
tioner would ever venture to give ; synochus, 
or simple continued fever, is not even men¢ 
tioned, being tacitly included under arachni- 
tis; and the deseriptions of the treatment of 
indigestion and of syphilis, are very imper- 
fect, mercury being the only remedy pro- 
posed for the latter. 

Again, the recommendation to leave a 
catheter in the bladder in cases of cystitis 
and hematuria; we cannot but consider as 
injudicious ; in the one case it would be pro- 
ductive of positive injury, by keeping up the 
irritation, and in the other it would at least 
do no good, end would not‘ prevent the 
blood from accumulating,” for this would, 
after a very short time, coagulate in and ob- 
struct the tube. With regard to the trans- 
lation there ere some few words employed, 
which though literally, are incorrectly ren- 
dered ; such as sound, for catheter and bougie ; 
douching for affusion ; Neapolitan ointment, 
for mercurial ointment, etc. ; and covenneuse 
is left untranslated, though it might very 
well have been rendered by plastic or mem- 
bramaceous, and ought at least not to have 
been inserted unexplained ; such terms too 
as oxymuriatic acid, spirit of Mindererus, 
armed cupping-glasses, and a few others, 
might as well have been avoided, 


On the other hand, the style is remarkably 
clear, concise, and simple, and the additions, 
as far as they go, are very good. ‘Thus, the 
sections on cutaneous diseases, including 
nearly all the genera of Willan, are, with 
the exception of erysipelas, pemphigus, 
porrigo, scabies, furunculus, and carbuncle, 
inserted by the translator, and though, for 
the most part, very brief, contain very use- 
ful and judicious directions for the treatment 
of these diseases. We quote a part of the sec- 
tion on erysipelas, which may serve as 8 
fair specimen of the work. The paragraph 
in brackets is by the translator: — 

** In simple inflammation of the skin, un- 
accompanied with much fever, that is, when 
the cutaneous affection seems likely to ter- 
minate without involving in the inflamma- 
tion the organs contained in either of the 
three splanchnic cavities, and without sup- 
ration of the subcutaneous cellular tissue, 
it is unnecessary, even when the erysipelas 
attacks the face, todo much more thea” to 
confine the patient to diluent acidulsted 
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cong eapeniely ifthe inflammation is seated 
i face, head, breast, or any part in which 
the cellular tissue is abundant, and may be- 
come involved in the cutaneous inflamma- 
tion. We must early endeavour to guard 
against its extension to the internal organs, 
especially the brain, which is very apt to 
when mayainte occupies the head. 
i case, ver there is much tu- 
ion, it will be proper, immediately 
the abstraction of blood from the arm, 
ly leeches to the neck, in no less num- 
ber than forty or sixty in an adult, so as 
completely to arrest the progress of inflam- 
mation ; however, itis well to adopt the 
precaution of applying twelve or fifteen only 
atatime, that the of blood may be) 
readily checked, if any bad consequences | 
appear to ensue from their application.”’— | 
* iibareiencs of 
“« [The em t incisions in ery. 
sipelas having lately attracted much om 
tion in this country, it may be useful to de- 
scribe this remedy somewhat more fully than 
has been done in the text. It is only in 
me mee erysipelas, that is, in erysipe- 
attacking the cellular texture, as well as 
the skin, that incisions are advisable, They 
are most effectual when the disease is seated 
im the extremities: when in the face, they 
are seldom necessary, but when under the 
aponeurosis of the head, they are very bene- 
ficial, The length to which incisions should 
be extended varies according to the circum- 
stances of each case, such as the strength of 
the patient’s constitution, his habit of body, 
the extent of the disease, &c. Numerous 
short cuts, or @ single long incision, will 
equally answer the end ; the incision should 
divide the skin and the cellular texture 
down to the fuscia; it is not necessary to 
te the latter. A double-edged bis- 
toury is the most convenient instrument for 


the purpose.” ]—pp. 252, 253. 


It is bardly necessary to make any further 
extracts, we will only therefore observe that 
the counter-stimulant method of Rasori, or 
that of giving large and frequent doses of 
tartarised antimony, is strongly recommend- 
ed ip most inflammatory diseases in which 
the intestinal mucous membrane is not 
affected, especially in pneumonia and acute 
rheamatism ; and the author assures us that 
he bas met with the greatest success, and no 
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ill consequence whatever from it, 





In conclusion, we may recommend the 
work to students and young practitioners, as 


and |the best compendium of the kind, and as 


one which, in most instances, affords all the 
information to be found in more voluminous 
works, without the same trouble of search- 
ing for it. 

With regard to the faults we have men- 
tioned, they may all be easily remedied, 
whenever a second edition is called for. 





EXCISION OF A CONGENITAL TUBERCULOUS 
TUMOUR IN AN INFANT. 


By Coryetivs Tarps Esq. ALR.CS. 


Tux subject of the following communica- 
tion was a healthy female infant between 
two and three months old, and the disease a 
congenital tumour, in shape oval, and rather 
more than three inches long, extending from 
the left clavicle, beneath the edge of the 
pectoral muscle, into the axilla. Any con. 
siderable exertion of the body made the tu- 
mour more prominent, and caused its surface 
to appear nodulated, with dark shadings, 
and very much to resemble a mass of large 
varicose veins, 

On minute examination, aided by the light 
of a candle, it was evident that the tumour 
contained a serous fluid, either in separate 
cells, or divided by membranous bands dip- 
ping deep into the tumour, and producing 
the lobulated surface. There were also 
several rounded bodies of a more dense con- 
sistence than those which seemed to form 
the bulk of the tumour, closely incorporated 
with the investing cyst. 

Deeply impressed with the importance of 
the case, I solicited the assi of several 
professional men of experience and acknow- 
ledged talent. They met me in consultation, 
and the disease and its consequences were 
most patiently investigated. We were of 
opinion that the encysted tumour was hyda- 
tidal or tuberculous, and that it was not 
likely to yield to any remedial measure ; 
that, if leit to itself, exposed to morbid ex- 
citement in the usual diseases of infancy, and 
from the various casualties of life, it would 
be prone to a malignant character ; 
that the meme | of emptying the tumour 
by puncture (which had been suggested) 
was more than doubtful ; and that, if opened, 
the cyst would be less liable to healthy granu- 
lation than to untractable ulceration, or to 
fungoid growths ; and that the only chance 
of safety lay in the removal of the disease by 
excision, 

The tumour being for the most part super- 
ficial and moveable, all its attachments 
apperently sight, and the neighbouring parts 














i would 
add mental to ical suffering, and when 
the disease bh become so extensive 
and consolidated as to render the removal 
more hazardous and difficult. 

The contingencies were explained to the 
parents, and a few days after the consulta- 
+ the operation was performed in the 

of several professional men. 

The child being laid on her right side, the 

ter part of the skin covering the tumour 
was included between two eliptical inci- 
sions ; the dissection was then continued 


the axillary artery, and the tumour being 
removed, two or three small tubercles, vary- 
ing in colour and density, were subsequently 
detached from the bottom of the wound. 
The quantity of blood lost was very inconsi- 
derable, and the integuments admitted of 
the nicest adjustment; bat before the ope- 
ration was completed, the child had become 
pallid, was affected by spasms of the mus- 
cles on one side, and with strabismus, and, 
botwithstanding the most industrious atten- 
tion, died in rather less than half an hour 
after the operation was completed. 

The tumour consisted of separate cells, 

each having its proper coat, and the whole 
was surrounded by a common cyst, thickly 
studded by tuberculous bodies, varying in 
form, size, colour, and density, Some re- 
sembled the substance of the creas, 
whilst others were vesicular or hydatidal. 
’ The interior of the principal cyst was 
divided by thin membranous septx, which 
arose from the bottom to connect them- 
selves with the sides by slender chords, and 
thus it was lined with a most complicated 
meshwork of membranous bands, and exhi- 
bited very much the appearence of the 
ventricles of the heart, though of a more de- 
licate texture. 

I think it right to place this unsuccessful 
attempt before the professional public, with 
the following brief remarks :— 

ist, The examination of the tumour con- 
firmed our previous opinion of the character 
of the disease, and of its probable conse- 


quences. 

2adly, The very small quantity of blood 
lost during the operation, shows that the 
child died from the shock given to the ner- 


vous system. 

The last remark presents the question, 
How far is it expedient to operate on in- 
fants of such - It was 
to the consultation, their irritability of 


§ 





membrane ; and that children, even when 
only a few days or weeks old, have not only 
borne the operation well, but have been 
more speedily and completely cured than at 
any other age. Some of the cases to which 
I allude, exhibited a very. extraordinary 
and complicated character ; and the gentle- 
men who witnessed those operations, and 
were also present at this, can bear testimony 
that a greater loss of blood and more suffer- 
ing were endured in each, than in this un- 
fortunate case, although the age of neither 
of the former patients ex a week. 
Many cases of operations on infants might 
be enumerated, in order to illustrate their 
power in supporting them, and .- their 
subsequent reparative energies. t per- 
haps it will suffice to particularise thoce of 
Mr. Wardrop, wherein the carotid artery 
was tied, those of Mr. Lawrence, ope- 
rated on by ligature for the cure of import- 
ant and extensive cases of nevus. 


Devonport, Jan. 1850. 





LONDON MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


MR. GOSSET’S REPLY TO DR. BLICKE. 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


Sir,—My letter, in answer to Dr. Blicke’s 
first attack, having you too late for 
insertion in the last numberof Tur Lancet, 
I am, fortunately, enabled to reply to both 
of the Doctor's luminous epistles at the 
same lime. 

In the first, or that dated December 29th, 
he has thought proper to attack some errors 
he supposes me to have committed, in a 
discussion which occurred a short time 
previous at the London Medical Society. 
Feeble and ill-judged as that attack is, it is 
yet necessary to say a few words in reply, 
lest the misrepresentations of the Doctor 
should be mistaken for facts, and his pro- 
peasity to blunder enable him to achieve an 
apparent triumph. He, it seems, with a 
spirit worthy the knight of the rueful coun- 
tenance, feels himself called upon to break 
a lance in defence of Dr. Hodgkin, whose 
character he thinks likely to suffer from an. 
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the discussion 
» Dr. Blicke 
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having (as he does in the letter 
aa i a which Dr. Blicke com- 
ins was not left with the registrar at Bolt 
Court for his inspection) he did believe the 
preparation to be an aveurism, no blame, 
i orimplied, can possibly attach 
+ The next and only re- 

t of difference betwixt us in 
ris, that he has kindly foisted 
own opinions respecting the 
ism in general, an honour in 
1 am not inclined to accept. 
a mistake which you, accus- 
must be to witness the blun- 
correspondents, will believe barely 
he has made me to define true aneu- 
consisting in *‘ an enlargement of the 
of the tunics of the artery ;” whereas 
was the very opinion given by himself, 
which I rose for the purpose of contro- 
verting, as is proved by the report of that 
discussion in a contem 'y journal, and 
the minutes read by our registrar on last 
onday evening. ‘That the misrepresenta- 
tion here complained of should have been 
wholly unintentional, may be disbelieved by 
those who are not acquainted with the cha- 
racter of my opponent; but I, Sir, who am 
accustomed to his erratic style, entertain 
not the slightest doubt of the fact ; indeed, 
Sir, 1 have no great reverence for 
the learned Doctor’s head, all I know of him 
leads me to believe he is a thoroughly kind- 
hearted and well-intentioned individual. In 
the t case, however, it is proper to 
e in, there was an additional inducement 
to blunder. Dr. Blicke, like many other 
of greater mental calibre, became 
intoxicated with success. Having, as he 
supposed, proved me wrong as to a matter 
of fact, and being anxious to leave no ‘‘ rubs 
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ner in which aneurism is 


by sequently the erroneous division adopted by 


writers on this ve prorat serena Pw 
true, spurious, and mixed, primarily > 
cabooquentiy false, and the like ; for, after 
a very considerable number of investiga- 
‘tions, instituted in the bodies of those who 
have died of internal or external aneurisms, 
I have ascertained, in the most 
manner, that there is only one hind or form 
of this disease, viz. that caused by a solution 
of continuity or rupture of the t coats 
of the artery, with effusion of blood into the 
surrounding cellular substance.” — Wishart’s 
Translation, 1808. 

Hodgson, treating of the preternatural 
dilatation of arteries, writes thus: ‘* Al- 
though this disease (viz. the preternatural 
dilatation of arteries) has been noticed by 
| many authorities, and, indeed, by most of 
| those who have considered the pathology of 
, blood-vessels, it has constantly been con- 
Sounded with aneurism ; and the want of an 
accurate acquaintance with its anatomy, has 
given rise to much of the dispute, in which 
the pathology of that disease has been in- 
volved.” Again, pp. 5—9, “ The root of an 
aneurismal sac, however, never, or very 
rarely, occupies the whole of the circum- 
ference of the vessel, but commences on one 
| side by a neck, which is, in most instances, 
narrower than the body of the tumour.” 

Lastly, Sir A. Cooper, in his lectures by 
Tyrrell, p. 43, in speaking of aneurism, and 
headed ** Former Opinions,”’ says, “‘ Aneu- 
risms were formerly supposed to be pro- 
duced by the dilatation of the coats of on 
| artery, and those which arose from wounds 
or lacerations, were called spurious; but 
Searpa first clearly described that aneu- 
|rism arose from absorption of the coats of 
an artery, and that, consequently, they are 
generally spurious,” evidently meaning, ac+ 
cording to the old definition. These quo- 








or botches” in his work, he determined to | tations, I think, will be sufficient to satisfy 
crush me by the weight of his erudition, / my brethren of the profession at least, that 
and thus render his victory complete. . For | the definition I gave of aneurism, viz. ‘ that 
this purpose, Mr. Editor, he examined dili- | it originated in a destruction of the internal 
gently the older authors for a case of renal| and middle coats of an artery by ulceration 
aneurism, and, in the search, stumbled upon | or injury,” was somewhat more correct than 
a general definition of aneurism, which you | Dr. Blicke’s, who asserted that it depends 
well know is divided by them, viz. the older| upon ‘ a dilatation of the whole of the tu- 
authors, into true and spurious, a distinction | nics of the artery,” an opinion which he at- 
which, being unfounded, has since been | tributes to me in bis first letter, and after. 
abandoned by the best modern authorities. | wards reclaims in his second, as the fol- 
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5 states, ‘* | have for many years 
past been in the habit of mentioning repeat- 
to my hearers in the clinical school, 
the his' of this disease is still incom- 
plete and defective ; therefore, one of the 
i j which 1 have had in view 

treating this important subject, was that 
of ing the i ai of 


tt 
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lowing passages, taken from those letters, 
will prove:—First letter: ‘‘ 1 perfectly 
agree, Mr. President, with your views of 
what true aneurism is, in opposition to Mr, 
Gosset, who is evidently confounding a rere 
disease mentioned by Hodgson, of enlarge- 
ment of the whole of the tunics of the artery, 


ee the | with true aneurism, occasioned by the 
doctrine which commonly tangit in the | of! 


rupture 
of the internal coat.” Second letter: * Itis 
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which I have repeat- 
tter, that which I have denied 
y to be truth; and that which 
does not at this moment under- 
could not flounder about as he 
; viz. that the sac of an aneurism, as it 
commonly met with, is formed by con- 
densed cellular substance, wi the di 
tation of the coats of the artery.” Now, 
Sir, if these passages are com together, 
both of which are copied im from the 
Doctor’s own letters, it will at once be seen 
that, in the first, he makes me say that true 
aneurism depends upon an ev /urg ement of the 
whole of the tunics of the artery ; and, in the 
second declares, that | have always maintain- 
ed “the sac of an aneurism is formed of 
condensed cellular substance. without the 
dilatation of the coats of the artery,” a con- 
tradiction so palpable, that nothing less than 
the ingenuity of the Doctor can reconcile it. 
Having thus di of the first letter, and 
in part also of second, | shall proceed 
briefly to notice the few remaining points in 
the latter, which appear to require com- 
ment. 

Here, Sir, I cannot refrain from compli- 
menting the Doctor on the grandiloquous 
style in which he commences, reminding 
me, as it does, of the iti t merch 
who perambulate the streets of Constanti- 
nople, hawking, in the name of the prophet, 
Figs! Thus he asks, Is the fiat of the sur- 
geons of Guy’s, and one or two M.D.’s, with- 
out argument, and, Sir, without examina- 
tion being granted to any one else, &c. &e. 
&c., to be the dictum to which we are to 
bow? I am sorry, having found occasion to 
praise his style, 1 cannot think highly of his 
ingenuousness, for he evidently wishes it to 
be inferred; ist, That the questiou, as to 
the morbid appearances, has never been 
fairly discussed ; and, 2dly, That he, Dr, B., 
has not been allowed to examive the pre- 
paration for himself; either of which infer- 
ences would be equally delusive, the time 
of the society having been occupied during 
several successive evenings in the consider- 
ation of this question, not « single individual, 
with the exception of Dr. B., having ex- 
pressed a doubt of its being a genuine case 
of aneurism, aad he having been permitted, 
with a courtesy highly creditable to Dr, 
Hodgkin, to take the preparation from the 
spirit, and examive it in his own bands. 
That it was mot a second time taken out of 

rdon, disincensed from 
* | ought to bave said,— 
is perfectly true. Had the Doctor any right 
to expect that it should, at the risk of spoil- 
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of the Medical Society, reference was made 
to Dr. Hodgkin and the surgeons of Guy's; 
and if Dr. &, will point out any fairer mode 
of deciding the question, I will willingly 
adopt it. The next subject of complaint is, 
* that the preparation had beep re-dissect- 


dila-\ed,” as if by such dissection an aneurism 


had been manufactured; and then, Sir, | am 
accused of no less a crime than taking to 
myself “ all the merit of having elicited re- 
nal aneurism,’’ a crime, no doubt, of a very 
serious kind, the nature of which, however, 
I do not understand, aod am therefore un- 
conscious of having perpetrated, I 

now, | think, take leave of the Doctor, mo 
the conviction of having completely proved, 
I trust even to the satisfaction of your un- 
professional readers of Walthamstow, to 
whom be it a pe Dr. 5. eww fit to 
appeal, my perfect accuracy, 7 
i: aededin cee Thad the honour of de- 
scribing to the London Medical Society, 
and also as to my knowledge of the general 
formation of aneurism. As @ proof of the 
thoroughly kind feeling I entertain towards 
the Doctor, I beg to advise him, forthwith 
to renew those anatomical studies he has 
so long neglected (I think he once stated 30 


| years) ; and having made himself intimately 


acquainted with the structure of the hody in 
a state of health, a moderate degree of expe- 
rience will enable him to give more correct 
opinions respecting the changes induced by 
disease 


1 am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
M. Gossart, 
George Street, Mansion House, 
January 16. 


ON THE UNIVERSITY OF EDIN- 
BURGH. 


To the Editor of Tus Laycer. 


Sir,—The observations which have ap- 
peared from time to time upon the Scotch 
schools, in the fearless and independent 
columas of Tus Lancer, are just, but in- 
fiuitely too gentle, Switchings with a hip 
briar, must be exchanged for thundering 
blows with a sledge- hammer. 

Nothing can exceed the disgust and dis- 
satisfaction of liberal and enlightened indi- 
viduals, who have pursued their studies at 
the superior schools on the continent and in 
Great Britain, at the whole complexion of 
this once-celebrated school of medicive, 
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EDINBURGH UNIVERSITY. 


These individuals ere the most competent 
and sentiments of contempt and in- 
are universal them, The 
"* of authors 

true to the syste- 
matic effrontery of Scotch vanity and exag- 
geretion, have raised themselves and their 
institutions at a distance, where both ure 
unknown except by their own report, to a 
point of estimation, to which neither have 


base metal beneath, together with 
lence of those English students, whose in- 
terest it is to conceal the blasted reputation 
of the school in which they have taken their 
degrees, still imposes, to a great extent, upon 
one of society, both at home and 
: + Itis full time, therefore, that some 
independent observer should introduce the 
public behind the scenes, and clear up all 
misapprebensions upon this subject. It is 
not only among imperfectly-informed classes 
in England and Ireland, but on the Conti- 
nent, und especially in Germany, that the 
University of Edinburgh exists upon the 
strength of what it ence was, and not what 
it now is,in medicine. Not but that the 
modern pretensions of this school and its 
teachers are better understood by those 
members of the profession in England, who 
are most in the way of general information ; 
and their contempt and derision, everywhere 
80 openly proclaimed, may be accounted 
the precursors of the approaching 
downfall of . The estimation in which 
Edinburgh degrees are held also in France, 
was clearly shown in the discussion in open 
court in Paris, upon the production of the 
diplomas of such of the British physicians( ?) 
@s possessed any, on their trial in 1827. 
Should the University of London and 
King’s College obtain charters, from that 
moment the doom of this University, as a 
school of medicine, will be sealed. 1 shall 
prove that an imperative necessity exists, 
that in the present state of the Edinburgh 
schools,* they should be chartered to gradu- 
ate students in medicine. When they shall 
be , and it cannot be long de- 
ferred, the Scotch Dub Manufactory will 
thereafter be known only as a refuge for a 
few needy placemen, under the denomina- 
tion of professors, winging in the suitable 
mourning of their seedy black gowns, like 
ear eet perry mousing hawks, moping 
owls, and inferior birds of prey, around the 
ruin of their dismantled fortress, without a 





* The Scotch puffing system will be ex- 
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and impos- 
ture, the Royal Commission, 
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footstep to molest them in their ancient soli- 
tary reign, The signal will be given to turn 
“ Beef into bannocks, caulifiower to kail.” 
The despicable condition to which this 
school has fallen, is owing to these notorious 


causes. ' 

ist, And fundamentally, to the vile and un- 
principled system of jobbing, by which the 
disposal of the professorships is regulated. 

2dly, And consequently, the degeneracy 
and incompetency of the heredi 
men, who are put into professor's chairs. 

3dly. The total destitution of the pri 
sable resources for ing a 
sound medical education, comparatively with 
other superior schools, which renders it mo- 
rally impossible that a student educated at 
Edinburgh can be master of his profession, 
or in the least degree qualified to practise it. 

4thly. The gross absurdity of the course 
of education, which is for the most part 
exploded, antiquated, and useless. It is 
behind the advancement of the age, being 
tanght, for the most part, by men who are 
deficient in every thing, except the rubbish 
of fifty years since. 

5thly. The enormous expense to which 
students are put for the lectures, or, more 
properly speaking, sermons on the branches 
of physic, without any compensation worthy 
of name, in instruction for the waste of time 
and money upon them ; whilst they can get 
information, a thousand-fold more valu 
than the dreams and trash of the prosing 
drones of modern Athens, either in London, 
Dublin, or Paris, for half the cost, or almost 
nothing at all. 

6thly. The meanness, illiberality, and 
mercenary conduct, of this school and all 
connected with it, in comparison with al- 
most all others, British or foreign. 

Lastly. ‘* The abatement and low price” 
into which the Scoteh degree has sunk in 
public opinion in England. 

I shall dwell on each of these heads in a 
series of communications ; I shall penetrate 
into the innermost recesses and dark corners 
of this asylum of imbeciles, and completely 
establish by facts and comparisons, positions 
of the last importance to fa of families de- 
signing to bring up their children to-the pro- 
fession, and to young men about toembark in 
it- voluntarily. I shall prove to conviction, 
that Edinburgh is the very last place where 
— of any common sense or proper 

ling for the best and dearest interests of 
their children, can continue to send them to 
go through the shadow and the mockery of 
a sound medical and surgical education, in 
the liberal acceptation of the term; and [ 
shall place the conduct and merits of the 
Scotch pro-fee-sors in their true light. 


Cuiron. 
Cave in Modern Athens 
January, 1829 
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WESTMINSTER MEDICAL SOCIETY 
January 16th, 1850, 


Ma, C. Hawerns in the Chair, 





POISONING BY THE SALTS OF LEAD. 


Tux meeting was very thinly attended, 
The gentleman from whom a paper was 
i this evening, was not prepared 
with his subject, and the meeting was only 
saved from adjournment by— 

Dr. Tuomson, who stated that he would 
mention a fact to the Society, which had lately 
occurred to him, and which he believed was 
new to most practitioners. From his experi- 
ments on the subject he had come to the 
conclusion, that the salts of lead were only 
poisonous when they were carbonates, or 
approached the carbonates in their nature, or 
were resolved into the carbonate, by the ad- 
mixture of the gases in the stomach; this 
was the form in which it proved poisonous, 
more particularly to painters, and those who 
were caetened, to the use of carbonate of 
lead. Wine and cider, mostly contained 
carbonate of lead in solution, especially in 
those countries famous for brisk cider, where 
the effects in the form of colica pictonum 
generally prevailed. ‘This opinion was at 
variance, he knew, with many authorities, 
who supposed the most soluble of the salts 
to be the most poisonous ; but it was only 

isonous in those cases in which it acted 
immediately upon the extremities of the 
nerves, which was the case with carbonate. 
ln hemoptysis he had given large doses of 
the acetate of lead, combined with copious 
draughts of vinegar, This prevented its 


conversion into carbonate. In those cases) 
where the poison had taken effect, there did 
not appear to have been any symptom of in- 
flammation in the mucous membrane of the | 
stomach and intestines ; there was only a| 


to twelve, ordering distilled vinegar with 
water asa common beverage; the bowels 
were kept open, without the administration 
of any purgative. He did not believe any of 
the salts of lead poisonous, with the excep- 
tion he had made. He was acquainted wit b 
a female, who bad taken a drachm of the 
sugar of lead without injury. He then re- 
lated a case of a West-India gentleman who 
had suffered two attacks of colica pictonum, 
from drinking sangaree, made from rum, dis- 
tilled through aleaden worm, the = con- 
taining sufficient acid to act upon the lead ; 

and on inquiry he found that this gentleman 
was in the habit of taking soda powders for 
acidity of the stomach. Thence arose, in his 
opinion, the cause why he was more fre- 
quently attacked than his neighbours, as 
he said there were but few that suffered like 
himself. In answer to Dr. Gordon, who 
observed that this disease was universal in 
the island of Antigua, Dr. T. said it might 
be accounted for from this cause, that in 
Antigua there was but little water, besides 
rain water. If rain water, which approaches 
to distilled water, be placed in a leaden cis- 
tern, it will soon contain carbonate of lead 
in solution. ‘This would be found on placing 
strips of metallic lead, in rain or distilled 
water, the action commencing at the point 
of union with the air, lead, and water; in 
fact, the purer the water, the greater the 
action on the lead, and the sooner was car- 
bonate of lead produced. Dr. Christison 
had stated that leaden cisterns, which in 

general contain spring or river water, held 

in solution earthy sulphates ; these, after 
a short time, become incrusted, forming 8 
lining to the vessel, and preventing any in- 
jurious consequences, while the leaden 

cover was coated with the pure carbonate of 





lead. - This he considered would account for 
the inhabitants of Antigua being particularly 
affected with colica pictonum. He hed re- 
peated Dr. Christison’s experiments with 
the same results. 

It was stated by a gentleman that he knew 





contraction of the colon, It did not appear) a case in which salivation arose from the 
to enter directly into the circulation. The administration of 16 grains of acetate of 
vinegar prevented a tendency to the forma-| lead. 
tiou of a carbonate, but did not destroy the; Dr. THomson was aware that this effect 
sedative powers of the lead. He considered | had been occasionally produced, but it wes 
this a subject of much practical importance, not the constant effect from large doses of 
for the sults of lead might be used without lead; in neither case in which he used it 
danger, in the manver he had mentioned. | bad it produced any salivation. 

Their union with sulphuric acid (and they; A visitor advised the use of the sulphate 
were often improperly combined with infus, ‘of copper in cases of swollen tongue arising 
of roses) produced Iphate of lead, which from salivation ; he said it gave instant relief ; 
was insoluble, and it was given safely, be- he had used it himself, and on others, with 
cause of its non-conversion into carbonate of success ; he supposed it produced its effects 
lead. His experiments on this subject, how- | from its astringent principle, and by a new 
ever, were not yet concluded. He had re- action which it created ; it was tobe applied 
cently attended a patient with Mr. Bryant of to all the red and raised papilla, and when 
the Edgware Road, where he gave six grains | the pain returned it was to ocgeiied cane. 
of the acetate of lead, increasing it gradually | Dr. Conotry asked if Dr, be- 
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lieved that the acet. of lead did not produce 


inflammation without exception. It was 
stated by Dr. Beck in his Medical Jurispru- 
dence, it did so, and in such terms as 


to prevent the free nse of those remedies. 

n. Tuomson replied that in the cases he 
had seen, there been no inflammation ; 
they were, however, only five in number. 
This opinion was confirmed by a continen- 
tal author, who in 59 cases, had found only 
the appearances just described. 





SMALL-POX. 


To Dr. Jounstoxe. Registrar of the Royal 
Jennerian Society, London, 
Ticeburst, Lamberburst, Sussex, 
July 23, 1829. 

Sin,—We received your letter about two 
months ago, containing some vaccine lymph, 
for which we were much obliged. Asa wish 
was therein expressed to have some account 
of the small-pox, then prevailing at the vil- 
lage of Wadhorst, three miles from this 
piace, we transmit to you the following 


acts, hoping they will not prove uninterest- | 


ing, particu 
exaggerated account of the disease, and the 
fatality accompanying itin the village of Wad- 
hurst, which appeared both in the London 
and provincial papers. The small-pox was 
brought to Weadheret in April last, by a car- 
rier from London, with the eruptions upon 
him, but they were light, he having vacci- 
nated some years ago. ‘Ihe first few cases 
of small-pox made their appearance more 
like those of chicken-pox, but the true cha- 
racter of the small-pox was gradually deve- 
loped as cases of it increased, some of which 
were most virulent. ‘The small-pox has now, 
however, become once more extinct in Wad- 
hurst, and entirely, we should say, by means 
of the cow-pock, as we vaccinated six or 
seven hundred of the inhabitants in two or 
three days. The disease made its appearance 
in 33 families, consisting of 205 individuals ; 
of these 205 persons exposed to infection, 
103 caught the small-pox under the follow- 
ing circumstances :— 
Individuals. 

Those vaccinated 20 years, and more 

than 20 years ago .....eeeeeeees 27 
Not vaccinated ......seeeseseee-- 24 
Had small-pox by inoculation when 

children te ie ed 3 
Vaccinated a few ee ceccce 6 
Vaccinated lately during the preva- 

lence of small-pox .............. 13 
Vaccinated 10 years, and more than 

10 YOATS OZ0.0..-.eeeecseces cece 
Vaccinated, but cow-pockdid not take 1 
Vaccinated, but cow- pock rose butlittle 


a veo 


arly as they contradict the very | 


Of these 103 cases of sm » SiX were 
fatal, under the following circumstances :— 
Baldock’s child, etat. 6, vaccinated, cow- 

pock and small-pox appeared together 1 
George Stapeley, sever End cow- pock or 

small-pox, tat. 17 ...sceeseeeeee A 
Kitcherman, etat 79, never had cow- 

pock or small-pox .....+eeeeseee00e 1 
Harriet Francis, ewtat. 16, vaccinated 

14 years SINCE... ceesesecsecccaeee 1 
James Bateup, etat. 11, never had cow- 

pock or small-pox...cssecceeseeee 1 
Caroline Bateup, wtat. 8, vaccinated, 

cow-pock rose but little.......+.... 1 


6 

This patient was allowed to fall out of bed 
and cut her chin, which bled very freely ; 
this hastened her death, if not the cause of 


it. 

The father of the above three last young 
persons, being a baker, was unfortunately, 
to earn his daily bread, obliged to keep his 
oven constantly heated, which was situated 
directly under the sick room of his children ; 
this circumstance, no doubt, aggravated the 
disease. Our treatment of the above cases 
| of small-pox, consisted in giving emetics at 
the commencement, calomel purges, and 
diaphoretics, with lotions to the bead, and 
keeping the room well ventilated; subse- 
quently, when the inflammatory stage sub- 
sided, in giving suitable tonics and opiates. 

Of the 205 individuals who were exposed 
to infection, 102 escaped the disease, under 
the following circumstances :— 








Individuals, 
Those vaccinated 20 years, and more 
than 20 years since....... ereccee 22 
Vaccinated 10, and more than 10 years 
SINCE... ccccccccccc:ceccesteecee. 19 
Had small-pox, by infection, when 
children ......+..+. eeecececeees 
byi lation...... 12 
Vaccinated a few years ago .....+. 
| Vaccinated lately, during prevalence 
Of small-pox......ceeecsreeeseee 40 
Vaccinated, but did not take, never 
had small-pox ....seeececeeseees 2 


Escaped the small-pox 102 
Cuartes New1nxcton. 
John Penkivil, surgeon, 
Assistant to Mr. Newington. 





ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL, 





HEMATOCELE—OPERATION AND DEATH. 
Wititam Kean, a man of healthy 7 


pearanee, about f ears of age, was 
mitted into George's Ward, on the 19th of 





Cases of amall-pox 103 


| November, under the care of Mr, Green, 





82 HEMATOCELE. 


with considerable enlargement of the scro- 
tum. Sit peteee oe ch woabne 
times undergone an tion for hydrocele. 
Had had indammetion of the lungs about 
four years since, succeeded by edematous 
Swelling of the legs; and soon after this had 
bsided, he first perceived a swelling in 
e left lower part of the scrotum, which 
gradually increased in size, and extended 
Upwards for about twelve months, when 
the tumour had attained to about a foot in 
Circumference at the largest part, and eight 
inches from top to bottom; thus becoming 
Very inconvenient, on account of its size, 
although not otherwise troublesome ; in- 
deed, he had not discontinued his occupa- 
tion, that, namely, of a waiter in a public 
house, which, of course, necessitated him to 
take a good deal of walking exercise. The 
ion of paracentesis was then perform- 
ed, and rather more than a pint of amber- 
coloured fluid was evacuated; but he re- 
fused to have the scrotum injected at that 
time, and has also objected to it in every 
subsequent operation, In less than twelve 
months, the scrotum had again enlarged to 
about its former dimensions, and the opera- 
tion was therefore repeated. In the former 
instafce, the puncture bad been made with 
the trochar only; in the present, a lancet 
was employed, and about the same quantity 
of fluid Gone off. The operation was 
afterwards twice performed with the trochar, 
at intervals of five or six mouths, the fluid 
being always of the same amber-colour as at 
first, and not in either case tinged with 
blood, neither bad be suffered any pain after 
the operation. When tapped the fifth time, 
alancet was employed to make the puncture, 
and the fluid was at first, he says, clear, as 
in the former operations, but that after- 
wards about half an ounce of dark blood came 
away. On the following day, the scrotum 
hdd again become much swelled, larger 
even than before the last operation, and the 
surrounding parts very hot and painful. 
Lotions were applied locally, and purgative 
medicines administered interaally, by which 
the inflammatory symptoms were relieved, 
but the swelling was only diminished in a 
very slight degree. The last time the sero- 
tum was punctured, (which was about a 
fortnight before his admission into the hos- 
pital,) he says about a pound of dark- 
coloured fluid exuded, and he thinks the 
swelling was as great after, as before the 
operation. On admission, there was found 
to be a large, opaque, oval, tumour; not 
very elastic, and no tenderness on pressure ; 
the skin of rather darker colour than natural. 
On Friday, the 18th December, the pa- 
tient was placed on the table, to undergo the 
tion for hematocele, which had been 
ayed for some time, on account of there 
. 


being erysipeles in the ward, 


| 








Mr. Green first made a puncture into the 
scrotum, and introduced a canula, — 
which a quantity of chocolate coloured fluid 
exuded, but without ma lessening 
the size of the tumour; an incision, several 
inches in length, was therefore made into 
the tunica vaginalis, which was found to be 
exceedingly thickened, and the testicle 
could not be discovered. The contents of 
the sac were found to consist of clots of 
blood, with numerous bands of adhesive 
membrane stretching across. Under all cir. 
cumstances, Mr, Green thought it would be 
more advisable to remove the whole cyst, 
and, therefore, explained to the patient, 
that the testicle, if not entirely absorbed, 
was probably so much diseased as to be ren- 
dered useless, and that the tanic being so 
much thickened, he thought it would be 
safer to remove it than ruu a greater risk, of 
excessive inflammation, by allowing it to 
remain. The poor fellow having consented 
to this, without much hesitation, the opera- 
tor proceded to dissect up the integuments 
covering the spermatic vessels in the groin, 
as high as the ing in the external ob- 
lique, (the incision having been previously 
carried to the bottom of the scrotum.) The 
spermatic cord was next freed from its sur- 
rounding connexions, and a ligature having 
been first passed through, and held by an 
assistant, to prevent its being drawn into 
the canal by the contraction of the cremas- 
ter muscle, the cord was divided, and the 
artery having been secured, the tunica vagi« 
nalis was dissected out; after which the 
edges of the wound were brought together, 
and confined by. sutures, over which were 
laid straps of adhesive plaster. 

9, Vespere; no hemorrhage from the 
wound; complains of some pain in the left 
side of the abdomen; pulse 100, soft, and 
not full. 

19th. Has passed a restless night; had 
cold shiver this morning, and now complains 
of considerable pain in the loins ; skin hot ; 
thirst ; tongue whitish; bowels not moved 
since the operation ; pulse 108, full; abloody 
sero-purulent discharge from the wound; 
venesection to ten ounces. Twelve graius 
of compound scammony powder immediate- 
ly; effervescing mixture every four hours; 
slops only. 

20th. Pain in loins continues, and since 
last evening has had pain and tenderness in 
the epigastric region, so bad as to preclude 
sleep, with nausea and occasional vomiting ; 
thirst ; bowels open three times ; pulse 120, 
sharp, and rather full but compressible ; 
tongue whitish; no pein in the wound ; 
blood buffed; discharge from the wound 
continues, Simple dressing to be substi- 
tuted for the adhesive plaster; twenty 
leeches to the epigastrium; continue the 
mixture. , 
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PUNCTURE.—FEMORAL HERNIA. 383 


21. Has passed a more quiet night, and 
bas less pain in the epigastrium ; consider. oe 
able castles of the scrotum, with great GUY’S HOSPITAL, 
fetid discharge, but no pain there ; skin hot (erm 
and dry ; tongue furred at its base ; pulse |S*°UCHING OF THE CELLULAR MEMARANR. 
112, rather full and sharp, but not hard;|/ Tuts patient is a countryman, 40 years of 
bowels open, from house medicine ; slight| age. About six weeks since, while getting 
cough, Add 18 minims tinct. hyoscyamus|over a hedge, a thorn, which he immedi- 
to each dose of the effervescing mixture. ately extracted, penetrated his arm ; violent 

22. Pain in the epigastrium, with nausea| inflammation, however, supervened; an 
and vomiting, increased. Pulse 124, weak | abscess made its appearance, burst, and 
and small; extremities cold; wound look- | discharged a considerable quantity of pus ; 
ing unhealthy, and scrotum swelled. Liga-| the inflammation continued to extend, and 
tures removed, and the scrotum punctured | he applied at the hospital, where he was 
with a lancet, but no matter followed. Mr.| admitted, at which time there was a large 
Green requested Dr. Elliotson’s opinion, | sloughy ulcer at the internal part of the 
end, at his suggestion, ordered quinine, five| arm, extending about two iuches from the 
grains three times a day; arrow root and|axilla to the internal condyle. The nitric 
brandy. acid wash to be applied to the part, and 

23. Restless night ; pain in epigastriam | afterwards a common poultice. Ten grains 
not rélieved. Vomiting of all ingesta ;lof Dover's powder at bed-time, and being 
pulse 136, small and feeble ; bowels not) rather purged, chalk mixture ter die. 
open. A common enema. 22. Slough has not extended, great dis- 

24. Still extreme pain and tenderness in| charge from the ulcer, and it is very painful; 
the epigastrium, with constant vomiting’ purging still continues. Cont. med. et lotio ; 
and hiccup; skin dry; pulse scarcely per-/halfa pint of brandy daily. 
ceptible ; tongue brown inthe centre, white; 26. Diarrhoea not abated, ulcer not ex- 
at the edges, Bowels relieved last evening | tending, and healthy granulatious are be- 
by the enema. Omit the sulph. of quinine.| ginning to appear; sleeps pretty well at 
A warm bath for fifteen minutes, and a|night. A considerable discharge, and very 
blister to the scrobiculus cordis. On his|offensive, from the surface of the ulcer, 
removal from the bath, the patient fainted,| Add to chalk mixture, catechu, 3). 
but soon recovered; after which, a slight} 50. Rather better, purging checked, and 
perspiration appeared on the surface, and|discharge not so great from the ulcerated 
the stomach seemed rather less irritable for| surfaces. He is taking stimulants and ge« 
the remainders of the day. nerous diet; using the nitric acid lotion, 

9, Vespere. Slight delirium has come on, | and a common poultice. 
otherwise much the same. 

25. Pain in epigastrium, with vomiting, 4 
hiccup, aod cough undiminished. Wound|*™®4%°Ct4TED FRMORAL MEANIA—OPERA- 
looks unbealthy, and the discharge very auartheee; 
fetid. Bowels open; thirst; pulse 100,| Elizabeth Witney, an elderly woman, was 
weak, and small. Repeat the warm bath.| admitted on the evening of Dec. 29, under 
Two grains of opium at night. the ‘* junior surgeon,” Mr. B. Cooper, with 

26. Slept better ; pain at epigastrium not | symptoms of strangulated hernia, She stated 
so great, excepton pressure. Has not vo-| she had been ruptured the last ten years on 
mited since yesterday ; hiccup less frequent. | the left side ; that it frequent'y descended, 
Part of the scrotum on the left side has| but she was always able to return it till the 
become sphacelated; the right groin in-| evening previous, when it came down, and 
flamed, and Mr. Green made several punc-| after repeated attempts she was unable to 
tures there with a lancet. Is unable to| reduce it; she experienced considerable pain 
pass his urine, on account of the great |at the lower part of the abdomen, which did 
swelling of the scrotum and prepuce ; it | not allow her much sleep; on the evening 
was, therefore, drawn off by a catheter. | of the following day, she was brought to the 
Pulse 102, small and weak ; great thirst. | hospital; the usual means were then had 

Camphor mixture, one ounce and a half. | recourse to, such as the taxis, &c., without 











Aromatic confection, a scruple ; producing the desired effect ; the operation 

Subcarb. of ammonia, eight grains ; was then proposed, and consented to. 

Tincture of opium, fifteen miuims ; every} Operation. — ‘The pubes having been 
four hours. shaved, two incisions were made about two 


27. Vowiting and hiccup at intervals; no inches in length, one commencing at the 
great alteration since yesterday until the| superior part of the tumour, and termi- 
evening, when he gradually sunk, and ex-|nating near its base, being vearly perpen 
pired at six p.m. The friends would not/ dicular, the other at its base, and in a hori- 
allow any examination of the body, zontal direction; the different layers hav- 











364 OBITUARY.—MARLBRO’ STREET.—MR. LYFORD. 


ing been removed, and the sac exposed, it 
was opened, when a portion of omentum, 
and a small knuckle of intestine, rather of a 
dark colour, were brought into view. The 
stricture being divided, the intestine was 
returned; but the omentum adhering to the 
sac, and healthy, it was allowed to remain ; 
the edges of the wound were brought to- 
gether, and returned by means of sutures; 
over this @ portion of lint was placed, and 
strips of adhesive plaster; afterwards, the 
patient a) rather exhausted ; a drachm 
of the sulphate of magnesia was given her. 

30. Passed the night rather restlesely ; 
one evacuation this morning ; she had three 
copious stools in the afternoon ; her abdo- 
men was slightly tender ; pulse 100, small ; 
tongue moist, but covered with a brownish 
fur; heat of the body nearly natural, and 
the wound is not painfal, In the evening, 
the pain of the abdomen not having de- 
creased, fifty leeches were ordered. 

31. Tenderness of the abdomen subsided, 
and she can bear pressure over the whole 
surface, without feeling any pain ; obtained 
very little sleep in the night; was rather 
thirsty. In the afternoon, when we saw her, 
she was in a dying state; pulse at the wrist 
fluttering, and scarcely perceptible ; coun- 
t ie; tongue dry and brown; ex- 


tremities warm; is quite free from pair. 





Mr. Cooper saw her about two o'clock, but | 


attained his twentieth year, and had afford- 
ed many indications of such superior powers, 
as were « aatgyene J admitted to be an ear- 
nest of future professional eminence. The 
disease which proved fatal to him, and from 
which be bad suffered several years, was 
hypertrophy of the right ventricle of the 
heart, ‘arising from imperfect formation of 
the sigmoid valves of the pulmonary artery. 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

Dr. Henny Dopp, of Versailles, is pre- 
paring for the press a voluminous work on 
the Diseases of Infants, which he has ar- 
ranged into two classes; first, those affect- 
ing the fetus in utero; secondly, those 
affecting childhood from birth to the com. 
pletion of dentition. 

Mr. John Marshall, Member of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, is preparing for pub- 
lication, a Popular Summary of Vaccination, 
with reference to its efficacy, and the pro- 
bable causes of its failure, as suggested by 
extensive practical experience, : 





BOOKS FOR REVIEW, 
Phrenology Article of the Foreign Quar- 
terly Review. By R, Chenevix, Esq. F.R.S, 
etc. With notes from G. Spurzheim, M.D, 
Lic. R.C.P.L, London, Treattel and Co, 


did not order any thing. Mr. Key being | 1850. pp.70. 


in the ward, about half an bour after, visited 
the patient ; and finding her sinking, order- 
ed immediately an ounce of brandy; this 
produced slight excitement, which, how- 
ever, did not last long; stimuli were of no 


avail, and in the evening she was numbered , 


among those who had died after the ** ope- 
ration for strangulated hernia.”’ 
Inspection of the Corpse. 
On opening the abdominal cavity, no ap- 
es of inflammation presented them- 
selves; the portion of intestine (ileum) 
which was strangulated, was rather darker 
than natural, but the mucous membrane was 
uite healthy; the wound in the groin was 
lark-coloured, but not sloughy, and there 
was a little fluid in the pelvis. 





OBITUARY. 


Maccotm Henven, Esq., assistant-cura- 
tor of the Edinburgh University Museum, 
second son of the late Dr. John Hennen, in- 
spector of military —— and of whose 

ious talents high expectations had 

n formed, expired in Salisbury Street in 
that city, on the evening of the sixth in- 
stant, deeply lamented by his friends and 
fellow pupils, to whom his amiable manners 
had endeared him, Mr. Hennen had only 


J. W. Underwood's Analytical and Inter- 
| lineal Translation of Celsus. No, 2. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Je received the Hampshire Tele; 

and the Portsmouth Herald, oe 
some account of the proceedings which have 
lately taken place at Winchester before a 
city magistrate, Where is the letter, al- 
leged to have been written by Wintonensis, 
to be found? Or, rather, where is the work 
|in which it was first printed to be found? 
| OF course we cannot enter into the merits 
of the transaction until we have seen this 
document, and, probably, our Portsmouth 
correspondent will oblige us by forwarding 
the pamphlet which contains it. What in. 
duced Mr, Lyford to believe chat the letter 
referred to his establishment? 

Castigator.—The person who attended 
“ The Coward,” is a man of the name of 
Ansorr. His acquaintance with the prac- 
tice of that police office was, probably, the 
reason for his being selected. Yes.—The 
particulars are well known to us, but *** — 
seer —_ and we think it prudent to wait a 
little. 

Tue letter of Mr. Girtin bas been mislaid, 
or it should have been inserted. If Mr. G. 
will furnish us with another copy, it shall 
appear in an early number, 
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